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For the New-Yorker. 
HER NAME. 
Taz name of her J love Lone Echo ne’er hath heard, 
Is graven on my heart, Nor nymph in silent wood, 
And but to saints above That name, which long hath stier'd 


Itssweetness [ impart. 
Oh! dearer far than fame, 
Or memory of youth, 

Is that bewitching naine, 


Which entblems love and trutb. 
That name, so deeply shrined, 


I write not on the sand, 


Nor breathe to desert wind 


Its silver accents bland ; 


For the wind might sigh it, 


Or the sand betray 


Ere waves that murmur by it 
Had washed it slow away. 


My soul in solitude. 

For like some mountain flower 
Hid in its ‘rocky cell, 

That name, with mystic power, 
Within my heart shall dwell. 


When Vice would lure astray, 

I breathe that gentle word ; 
Then flees my soul away, 

Like an enfranchised bird, 
Far from the city’s broil, 

Unto the greenwood home 
Of her I love, to woo her smile— 
*Mong birds and flowers toroam. 

W. F. 








“Por the New-Yorker. 
WOMAN. 


*The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
Aud map, the hermit, sighed till woman smiled.’— Campbell. 


Ou Epev! in thy youthful prime— 
Ere Weman walked among thy bowers, 
Dull rolled along the wheels of Time, 
And laggard were the hours. 


The morning 


brought the rosy day, 


Which sank as tranquil as it rose; 
And night o’er sleeping Nature lay, 
A twilight of repose. 
No blot was then on Nature’s brow, 
A reign of peace and love was hers; 
Man was the lord of all below, 


And angels 


were his ministers. 


In bonds of innocence and mirth 
Lived every thing that sported there ; 
A weedless garden was the earth, 
And music filled the air. 


Yet cheerless, in this flowery wild, 


And lonely 


was he doomed to roam, 


Till Eve in virgia beauty smiled, 

To bless and sanctify his home. 
And in this wreck of Paradise, 

What would the charms of Nature be— 
Fair fields, bright suns, and glowing skies— 


Dear Woman, without thee ? 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 


A. B. 


For the New-Yorker. 


OLE BULL, 
THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST OF NORWAY. 
(Translated from the German.) 
Hamsurcu may justly exult in her pride that, among all 


the towns of Germany, 


Ole Bull was first heard and foster- 


ed within her walls. Several occasional appearances, at 
the theatre and public places, elicited an admiration for this 
artist that was subsequently heightened by the surpassing 


skill which the exercise 


of his powers, prompted by gener- 


ousand noble motives, developed at a musical festival given, 
'n behalf of poverty and orphanage, at the ‘ Hamburgh Sa- 


loon of Apollo.’ 


The violinist is now conspicuous in Europe, and a glance 
at the early life and accomplishments of the artist, whom 
musical amateurs elevate even above Paganini, cannot fail 
‘0 interest the lovers of pure harmony. : 

Ole Bull, the son of an apothecary, was born in Bergen, 
« Norwegian town, and is about thirty-one years old. Tall 
and slender in person, his countenance is pale, interesting, 
and sustains a peculiar expression of anxiety or melancholy 

Ole Bull, after his introduction at Hamburgh, was indebt- 
¢d to the musical facilities of Paris, and especially to Paga- 
uni, for the further advancement he achieved in his profes- 


the 
ality of the Northman is 
Ror temperament of the 


‘ton. “The impress of the Italian unquestionably inflaenced 
Performance of the Norwegian, although the individn- 


characterized neither by the passion: 
Southron. The wild fantasies and 


‘on ficts of passion of Paganini are reproduced by the ma” 





gical transmutation of Ole Bull, softened into an elegiac 
calm, while he still retains the execution, fantasies, inven- 
tion, sublimity of his native land, depth of feeling and rich- 
ness of soul of the former—and more, in these particulars 
| he even transcends the Italian master. The one inspires— 
| the other enchants and ravishes; in the one nature is allied 
to perfected science—in the other the refinement of art.is 
blended with passion. Ole Bull appears to suffer, whether 
mentally or physically it is difficult todecide. Modest and 
unpretending, he quietly takes his violin—his eyes soon 
sparkle—his cheeks redden—and body and soul are ener- 
getically excited. The music he creates breathes an angel- 
ic harmony, and, in its successive alternations of joyousness 
and sadness, imparts a novel fervor to the cold-hearted and 
insensible. 

Many anecdotes are popularly current that relate to the 
early life and education of this Norwegian Amphion. At 
the time of his début before a crowded assembly in London 
he trespassed too long on the patience of his audience, un- 
til his delay evoked their marked displ , which was 
soon apparent in hissing, scraping, and thé*usual demon- 
strations of disapprobation. One of the offended, in par- 
ticular, uttered a shrill, piercing whistle. Ole Bull came 
forward immediately, arranged his violin and re-echoed the 
sharp tone of the whistler so naturally, so perfectly, that all 
were taken by surprise, and simultaneously conceded the 
most hearty applause. The violinist, thus incidentally fa- 
vored, essayed his powers, and from that hour his reputa 
tion was firmly established in England, and each successive 
appearance afforded a renewed triumph. 

It is also reported that Ole Bull, after a prolonged resi- 
dence in Paris, became distrustful of his capacity, in conse- 
quence of not acquiring some conceived perfection of his 
art, until he succumbed to a despondency that prompted 
him to commit suicide. With this intention he wandered 
along the southern border of the celebrated Champs Ely- 
sées, and had almost accomplished the impulse of a morbid 
imagination, when the rumbling of a passing equipage di- 
verted his attention for the instant. A lady and her lovely 
daughter descended from the carriage in time to disarm the 
excited musician of his fearful design, and to create an im- 
pression that extinguished every feature of the first. This 
singular interview was productive of an acquaintance that 
became finally cemented by the union of the Northman 
with the youngest of his preservers ! 


Another rumor has attributed to the enchanting Malibran, 
over whose premature demise we have so recently mourn- 
ed, a generous encouragement that aroused the ambition of 

he violinist and induced the exertions by which he attained 
his present eminence. 


Ole Bull is both artist and poet: he excites our astonish- 
ment by his expertness of action and rapid manipulation ; 
he enchants our senses by his fantasies, his improvisation 
and spirituality of conception. Itis scarcely possible to.re 
alize the effect which is produced by a musical instrument, 
especially a violin, when in the hands of such a master— 
when such aspirit inspires that master. We have witness- 
ed the exeeution of the Northern artist, including his in- 
compareble management of the bow—splendid staccato— 
extraordinary arpeggio—and surpassing taste, with which 
he subdued the difficulties of the chromatic scale in the oc- 
tave, and have been enraptured with a phenomenon in 
music—the production of a tone which was never before 
elicited from violin. In what verbiage can we proffer a de- 
scription of this tone! It is a tone of mournful. melody, 
that awakens the most. exalted sentiment, and passes from 
the deepest recess of the minstrel’s spirit to penetrate the 
soul of his enchanted hearer. ' 





Ole Bull effected this chef d'euere of his art by 3 year’s 
intense application in the musical schools of Italy. 





The above spirited sketch from the Leipsic ‘Allgemeine 
Zeitung,’ the translator fancied might serve as an interest- 
ing supplement to an article he penned some months since 
for the New-Yorker, descriptive of the peculiar attributes 
of the two great rival violinists—Paganini and Ole Bull.— 
He would also correct an error which he committed in na- - 
ming Sweden, instead of Norway, as the native land of Ole 
Bull. It aros. from an oblique impression of memory as- 
sociated with the union of the two kingdoms at the Conven- 
tion of 1814, and their subsequent government ander their 
common sovereign, Bernadotte, who holds his court in 
Sweden alone. The townsman of the poet Holberg, who ~ 
has rejoiced in the reputation of his countryman, has con- 
ferred an additional interest upon his natal town, which a 
careless statement should not interrupt. ; 

‘The author of the German paper is evidently possessed 
of the true musical inspiration—is initiated into the philos- 
ophy of its science. and has not exaggerated the wonderful 
capacity of the Northman—who, if he cannot, like the son 
of Antiope, in the visions of poetry, animate the rocks, 
trees and streams with listening admiration, can entrance 
thousands of his race that have been herne away on the 
streams of his minstrelsy—exalted by the storms of the en- 
thusiast’s p bsiding, by rapid transition, into his 
calm of poetic sentiment. 

The translator is personally well acquainted with Ole 
Bull and his interesting lady, and, although he was never 
informed of the romantic details that united them, he is not 
surprised that the dark Castilian eyes and fascinating ac- 
complishments of his preserver effected a conquest of the 
susceptible Norwegian. However desponding he might 
have been before the singular adventure of the Elysian 
Fields, its remotest traces have faded away, and the mild- 
ness of the North and the vivacity of the South have inter- 
mingled to the formation of one of the most agreeable 
ideals of connubial happiness. 

Ole Bull is nota genius in music alone, but is favored 
with a careful education and general abilities that have made 
him a desirable companion in the intellectual eircles of Eu- 
rope. The Duke of Devonshire, whose amateurship in 
belles lettres, arts and sciences is distinguished, estimates 
Ole Bull among the honored and intelligent guests that par- 
take of his private hospitality—so much has he-been grati- 
fied by the peculiar accomplishments of the Northern vio- 











linist. : GERALD. 
LINES [For the New-Yorker. 
TO A YOUNG LADY, ON OBSERVING A SIMPLE WHITE ROSE ENTWINED 18 
HER HAIR. 


Txov need'st no jewels round thy bbow— 
No sparkling diamonds in thy hair: 
That enow-white rose thou wearest now, 
Than store of such, is far more fair. 
Tf T did wish to paint a mind 
Like thine, from sin and error free, 
Than that sweet rose I could not find 
An emblem miore resembling thee. 


’Tis not the splendor of attire, © 
Nor glittering gems of choicest art, 

That kindle in the soul Love’s fire, 
Or ope the portals of the heart. 


Ttis the beauty of the mind— 
“The gems of truth and virtue pure— 
Mildness and grace—affections kind, 
That waken love that will enduré. E. 
ooo 
Sreamsoat Angcpote.—At the bursting of a boiler, a 
stout Yankee plunged into the river and saved the life of the 
captain. As soon as they reached the shore, the 
was prolific of thanks to the preserver of his life. “ Save 
your thanks, my hearty,” said the other, “for I only saved 
you from the water im the hope that I should have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you hanged for the wilful murder of your pas- 


# sengers.” 
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Mesers. Bditors : For the New-Yorker, 

I wave an old walnut chest, with the feet sawed off, 
the till of which I make a receptacléfor such of my: 
thoughts on matters and things as I sometimes commit to 
paper. It isnot kept in very neat ofder, and might with 
justice be termed a depot for literary matter. Whenever 
I wish to take a view of my former opinions, or recall an 
idea that has escaped my memory, I have recourse to my 
trash drawer. 1 thus can while away a leisure hour—not 


without..profit—for it naturally disposes one to examine || 


one’s-self, and holds up to us the mirror of what we have 
been.. If experience and riper intellect enable us to detect 
errors of our earlier days, we may thus be induced to view 
our present opinions with more distrust, and our conversa- 
tion and aetions consequently will be guarded with a great- 
er degree of prudence. 

But to return to the old chest. I have noticed for some 
time that a certain species of writing is ‘being’ fashionable 
—such as ‘Shreds and Patches’—‘Mems, Thoughts and 
Observations,’ &e. &c, I also (to be in fashion) have an 
idea of making extracts from my ‘¢é2/,’ and submit them to 
your judgement whether they are befitting the taste of a 
portion of your readers. First, 1 will send you a transcript 
of one or two fragments which are not yet deposited in the 
‘till.’ Rest assured, they will nevertheless be put there for 
safe keeping, be their fate when they reach your desk as it 
may. _ 
Prom the ‘til’ of my SWalnut Chest. 

‘MOTES’ AND ‘BEAMS.’ 

I met with a snug little piece of inconsistency the other 
day, while perusing a short paragraph on ‘ Mystification.’ 
The writer complained of, or rather, declaimed against, the 
practice of young writers using a “style which must needs 
be.decyphered out like hieroglyphics on some Egyptian 
obelisk,” as though they thought it vulgar to use a style that 
could be understood by the ‘common herd.’ I considered 
him right; but to prove his reasoning, he in the same in- 
stant quotes a string of Latin. Now, how are we common 
folks, who received our education in log school-houses, and 
had tio means of acquiring a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages, to understand Latin? Iconceive it to be 10t only 
uncharitable, but it betrays a large share of vanity, when 
a writer of newspaper paragraphs (which should meet the 
eyes of the whole commanity—learned and unlearned—and 
be ‘understood by all,) interlards his style with language not 
comprehended by the common people. 

By the way, I do not use the phrase ‘common people’ 
invidiously. I am a true Republican—if a person may be 
his own voucher. Yet, I do not concede that every man 
who smokes a ‘long nine’ and wears ‘jeans’ is a real Dem- 
ocrat. _ 
. GENIUS—HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

¥ once listened attentively to a popular lecturer, who said 
that when he heard a person called a genius, he set him 
down aaa Jazy man—and that he looked upon industry as 
a much surer means of acquiring fame than that which the 
world was pleased to term genius. I was forcibly struck 
with the.remark. The speaker then gave numerous in- 
stances of persons to whom great genius was attributed, 
but who, in fact, were remarkable for their industry.— 
Amongst others, H. K. White, whose life it is believed was 
shortened by too intense application of his mind, and 
‘whose fame” (I have recently seen it suggesjed) “‘seems 
to have exceeded hisliterary merits.” 

Those who admire Byron’s genius I suppose would be 
willing to endorse that poet’s opinion of White's poems, 
and lament with him that 

‘Science’ self destroyed her fav’rite son.” 

I am not about to decide whether it is Industry or Genius 
that places man on a pinnacle of literary fame—I believe 
both are requisite; but to the few who look in vain for any 
evidence of that extraordinary genius in White's writings, 
I submit the annexed extracts from his “Time.” There 
may be better passages—the following are as convenient 
for my purposeias any : 

Is mortal man! how trifling—how confined 
His scope of vision! Puff’d with confidence, 


His -big with immortality, 
Aglharpalieentt to sunenAgar! 








Dreams of eternal honors to his name— 
OF endités and perennial bays. 
He Bs of eternii 
Ab ob tap alo Faghes-thenjaleal, 
Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Ate, imcomperison, a little point ’ 
Tootrivialforaccompt. Qh, it isstrange, 
’Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies; 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile, 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 
And sniile, and say, my ‘name shall live with this 
Till Time shali be no more; while at his feet, 
Yea, at bis very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the fallen fabric of the other day 
Preaches the solemn lesson.—He should know 
That Time must conquer; that the loudest blast 
That ever filled Renown's obstreperous trump 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 
Who lies inhumed in the terrific gloom 
Of the gigantic pyramid? or who 
Reared its huge walls? Oblivion lavghs, and says, 
The prey is mine.—They sleep, and never more 
Thesis names shal! strike upon the ear of man; 
Theuw memory bursts in fetters.” r ¥ 
* Who can unlock the secrets of the High ? 
In 5 lations of an altitude 
Sublime as this, our reason stands confessed 
Foolish, and insignificant, and mean. 
Who can apply the futile argument 
Of finite beings to infinity? 
He might as well compress the universe 
Tato the hollow compass of a gourd, 
Scooped out by human art; or bid the whale 
Drink up the sea it swims in!—Can the less 
Contain the greater? or the dark obscure 
Infuld the glories of meridian day? 
What does philosophy impart to man 
But undiscovered wonders? Let her soar 
Even to her proudest bights—to where she caught 
The soul of Newton and of Socrates, 
She but extends the scope of wild amaze 
And admiration. All her lessons end 
In wilder views of God’s unfathom’d depths.” 
PRACTICAL PREACHING. 
I have often thought that our ministers of the gospel 


would render much more good service to society if they 
would preach more practical sermons. Instead of descant- 
ing all the time on doctrinal points and matters entirely 
spiritual, would they give their hearers more frequent ad- 
monitions and advice respecting their intercourse with their 
fellows—would they exhort them to be honorable and just 
in their dealings—to be punctual in their engagements—to 
pay what they owe—“to the Printer first, and then to the 
Missionary Society”—and not to be regardless of the ex- 
tent to which they involve themselves, in a pecuniary point 
of view, when there is a dull prospect of getting out of dif- 
ficulties. That distress, mortification and chagrin will be 
their deserts if any other course of conduct is pursued than 
the straight-forward one. 

These temporal things should not be overlooked. There 
is much rational and lawful enjoyment even in this life, and 
for which man shows himself unthankful by refusing to 
avail himself of it. The constant holding forth that ‘all is 
dross,’ and that there is no pleasure worth the pursuit in 
this world, has no good effect, when the bountiful hand of 
Providence, visible in surrounding objects, gives the lie to 
such assertions. Is not much of the indifference with which 
many regard their actions and conduct in life attributable 
to the exhortations they have had to hate the world? Is it 
not impious in the extreme thus to treat the handiwork of 
the Creator with desecration ? 

Whilst the clergy are performing their sacred functions 
in preparing souls for eternity, let them more frequently 
point out to their fellow pilgrims a wise course of conduct 
in their present, as one means of ensuring a happy future 
state. LS. 

Bathport, O. June, 1838. 


Statistics or SoutH AMerica.—Baron Humboldt trans- 
mitted to President Bolivar, 1822, some facts concerning the 
extent of territory, and population covering it, of Spanish 
America. It appears from the data, that 

uare league Pop. in 1822, 
Mexico has. eeeceeees ee, vail eeee 6,300,000 
Guatemala,. .... 0+ +00 0+16,740, ogee ee0+0+ 01,600,000 
Cuba and Purto Rico,, .. ..4,430.....++-+++++ .800,000 
Columbiayss . o's 6.0. 000. 91,950, wees ce cews 02,200,000 
Peru,..ccocecevsevecses42 150.0» eave does +l,400.000 
CHili,. .. ccccceecccces e014, 240.00 0090000021,100 000 
Buenos AYres,. oo o00++-126,770, eereseeeree 000,000 
Brasil,..ccieseceessae 0356,990 ..0.0'00 0080 00» 4,000,000 











‘the acquisition of knowledge, which has placed 


wees For the 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Tax world's wedty pathway, we wander it through, 
Some bright, glancing meteor ever in view, 

And fair forms of fancy to beckon us on; 

But ere wé can grasp them, the charmers are gone, 

As onward we hasten, new friendships arise, 

To gild the dull moments of time as it flies ; 

But soon friends are parted, for transient are they, 
And now are they severed and fled far away, 

But friends once united in virtue and truth, 

With all the affection inherent in youth, 

Are not to be parted, by distance defined, 

From those recollections that light up the mind. . 
For lovely as truly their images live, 

Distinct as the pictures a limner can give— 

Portrayed in such colors:as ne’er can depart 

From Mem’ry’s escutcheon engraved on the heart. Wy 


New-Yorker, 


= > 


From the Southern Lite Messenger. 

ROGER BROOKE TANEY. 
Tue late Chief Justice of the United States has descended 
to the tumb, and left a nation in tears. His lofty virwue, fer 
tile genius, and profound erudition, combined with the Most 
patient assiduity and unsullied integrity, have embalmed big 
memory in the hearts of his countrymen, and constituted bim 
one of the lights of the world. 
His maatle fell on Rocer Brooke Taney, a favorite son 
of Maryland, whose fame is identified with the history of 
America. I design, in the ensuing sketch, to delineate the 
professional and public character of this an ivble and upri 
cit:zen, who unites to the various acquirements of a profound 
jurist all the urbanity of a refined gentleman. 

Soon after the usurpation of Cromwell, in 1656, the pater. 
nal and maternal ancestors of Mr. Taney were diiven from 
thei: native land, because of their adherence to the Catholic 
church. They sacrificed all the tenderest ties which bound 
them to their birth-place, encountered the dangers of theses 
and the hardships incident to every new settlement ins howl 
ing wilderness, to enjoy peace of conscience, and the libe 
of worshiping God after the faith of their fathers. Well 
might these inoffensive people have said to the gloomy ty- 
rant, as their native island gradually disappeared from their 
view, *Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn.’ 
They however submitted to their fate without a murmar, 
and settled themselves on the banks of the Patuxet. On the 
accession of Charles the Second to the throne of his father, 
the disabilities of the Catholics were greatly mitigated ; and 
even during the brief but turbulent reign of his brother James, 
they enjoyed comparative repose, when they looked back to 
their former sufferings under the dark and gloomy usurpation 
of the Protector. Hope once more dawned on the troubled 
bosoms of the Catholics, but it was soon changed intosorrow 
and anguish of spirit. For when William and Mary assumed 
the reins of government, their former disfranchigements were 
revived, and they were again enduring all the penalties of 
legislative proseription, The ancestors of Mr. Taney fel 
the tyranny of the English monarch even in their 
retreat in Calvert county, where they tilled the soil in peace 
and charity with all men. They seemed studiously to have 
retired from the turmoils of the world, and sought happi 
in their own humble dwellings. Such. was their condition, 
uatil the convention of Maryland, in August, 1776, proclaimed 
to the world that the bill of rights and the constitution which 
then came from their hands, should be the sovereign rule of 
action to the once enslaved but now emanci colonists. 
To the Cathclics it was the bow of promise, betokening the’ 
cessation of the storm: tyrants no more trampled down their | 
rights ; all civil disabilities were abolished ; the spirit of tab. 
eration for the first time shed its heavenly influence . 
over all religious sects: the heaviness of sorrow gave placed 
to the smile of joy, and happiness shed her divine reyover * 
all classes of society. ous 

The result of this new condition was, that after the reve 
lution, Mr. Taney’s father was repeatedly elected to repre 
sent his native county in the House of Delegates. ‘7 

His eldest son, Roger, was born in Calvert county on tht 
17th March, 1777. ol 

In the spring of 1792, he became a student at Dickinsmiy 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, then undergthe super i 
ence of the Rev. Dr. Nesbitt, a Scotch Presbyterian an 
celebrated for his wit and extensive acquirements in ‘. 
literature. Here he was graduated in 1795. 1 have not 
been able to ascertain whether during his collegiate coume 
the first efforts of his intellect glowed with the light of tbat \« 
genius which was so strongly developed in after years %) 
whether he then manifested that ever-growing am 


in 

the ablest lawyers of his country. ~ iw 
In the spring of 1796, he commenced the study of law ator 
Annapolis, in the office of Jeremiah T- Chase, then J ot 
the General Court of Maryland, and came to the bar in 19% 
Soon after, he began the ' in Calvert, and in 
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was an all-important era in the political history of the United 
States. Great and violent was the struggle between the con- 
tending parties: popular feeling was aroused to an unprece- 
dented hight, ere the first office in the gift of our nation 

into the hands of Mr. Jefferson. The Legislature ot 
Maryland partook of its portion of this excitement, and amid 
-the stormy debates which sometimes occurred, young Taney 
displayed an intrepidity of character and an uprightness of 
motive which gained for him the admiration of his cotem- 

raries. He declined a re-election, and in March, 1801, 
settled himself in the prattice of law in Frederick. A new 
scene now opened to his view. He was a stranger in the 
county where he was about to commence his career. Bu 
the wary and reflecting yeomanry of Frederick, Washington, 
Alleghany, and Montgomery counties, soon discovered that 
his industry had no bounds—that he possessed a mind of the 
highest order—that judgement, acuteness, penetration, capa- 
cious memory, acute learning, steady perseverance in the dis- 
charge of duty, a lofty integrity, united with a grave and 
winning elocution, were developed. These qualifications 
were soon rewarded with an extensive and lucrative practice. 
As his powers were anfolded with experience, they saw that 
in the argument of important causes, he disentangled what 
was intricate, confirmed what was doubtful, embellished 
what was dry, and illustrated what was obscure. 

In 1806, he is engaged at the court of appeals, encounter- 
ing some of the most distinguished men of the State ; and the 

reports of Harris and Jobnzon show that he was always well 
prepared for argument, and was deservedly ranked with the 
most talented of his competitors. Martin, Harper, Sheafe, 
and Philip B. Key, were the monarchs of the bar. But Mr. 
Taney feared no one; relying on his own resources, he neyer 
allowed either the weakness or the power of an adversary to 
change his purpose or alter his views. Notwithstanding the 
unrivaled fame of his opponents, bis reputation was now in 
thé ascendant. Virgil tells us that his hero was borne through 
the regions of the nether realms by the sp'endor of the golden 
bough: the genius of Mr, Taney was his guide. It spread 
itself over the tree of knowledge, and gilded with a new light 
every leaf on which it shone. He would argue no case in 
the higher courts until he had minutely examined all its re- 
lations and bearings; and for this end he would explore the 
vast and boundless regions ‘of the common and statute law, 
and bring home their richest treasures, to instruct and en- 
lighten all who heard him. His manner was strikingly im- 
pressive. When his slow and solemn form was seen rising 
in court; every ear was open, and all eyes were fixed on the 
audience insensibly taken captive, and borne 
away by the weight of his arguments, and the tones of his 
eloquence. He moved along like the majestic Mississippi, 
full, clear and magnificent. 

Whenever the late Mr. Wirt was opposed to Mr. Taney, 
he would facetiously say, that he dreaded nothing so much 
as his ‘ apostolic simplicity.’ So soft and amiable was his 
deportment, that even amidst the heat and turmoil of nist 
prius litigation, he was never known to offend the feelings 
of any of his brethren: his conversation was never roughened 
by austerity or pedantry, and when his gallant bearing ex- 
torted from all the most unfeigned praise, he would almost 
hide himself from public admiration, with the unaffected 


modesty of his native character. Whatever the political ||: 


principles of his clients might be, you could not discern the 
slightest difference in the pw ad of his duty. A memo- 
rable instance occurred in 1811. Gen. Wilkinson, was then 
commander-in-chief of the United States Army, and was 
brought befure a court composed of thiiteen general officers, 
assembled at Frederick, to answer accusations of very high 
and serious import. During the war of independence, he 
had acted a conspicuous part at Saratoga, when the i!l-fated 
Burgoyne surrendered his army to Gates, and after the peace, 
was one of the pioneers of the west, where he acquired new 
laurels in subduing the Indians, and assisting the frontier in- 
habitants to meet and vanquish the obstacles which attend 
the settlement of a new country. Bat in 1806 he had aronsed 
the jealousies of the people, when he suspended the habeas 
corpus, and imprisoned Bollman and Swartwout; and when 
be appeared at Richmond in August, 1807, as a prominent 
witiiéss on the trial of Col. Burr for high treason, many be- 
ieved that he was deeply concerned in the plot of that dis- 
tinguished and talented man. The papers cf that day teem- 
with incessant vituperation, and impugned in the streng- 
est terms the motives of the General. He was naturally 
haughty, and the number of his personal enemies was con- 
stantly increasing. He had especially awakened the indig- 
nation of a large portion of the community in Frederick, be- 
cause he had in 1803 successfully prosecuted before a court 
martial in that town, Col. Butler, a revolutionary veteran, of 
adaunted bravery, who had served his country in the most 
dis manner, but who was now old and poor. Al- 
though Mr. Taney participated in these feelings so common 
with men of high honor, yet did the accused, with full know- 
that fact, select him and the lamented John Hanson 
Thomas, (the star of whose glory sat too soon for his country,) 
ts his counsel on this important trial. He placed his des- 
tiny ia their hands. For several months they labored with 
mabated zeal in behalf of their client. He was need 
innocent, and his sword was restored. His faithful counsel 


LITERATURE, 
received no other reward than the gratitude of the veteran's 
heart. 

From this time until 1823, Mr. T: was. engaged in ex- 
tensive practice in various courts of the State. He removed, 
in the spring of this year, to Baltimore. Pinckney was now 
no more. Wis renown asa lawyer had been wafted to the 
distant regions of the earth: he fell almost in the field of his 
greatest fame, after arguing an important cause in the su- 
preme court of the United States. Mr. Taney now aimed 
to occupy the place occasioned by his death. For this pur- 
pose, he had left the theatre of. his long and laborious life, 
and separated himself from the friendships of twenty-two 
years. He was soon ranked among the foremost at the Bal- 
timore bar, and extended his practice to the supreme court, 
where he was always admired by the court and lawyers of 
that high tribunal. In 1827, he was appointed attorney 
general of Maryland, which office he resigned in 1831, when, 
as attorney general of the United States, he was chosen a 
member of President Jackson's cabinet. No man ever dis- 
charged the duties of this station more faithfully than Mr. 


aney. 

On the 24th September, 1833, he was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury, which not being confirmed by the Senate, 
this modest and amiable citizen once more returned to the 
toils of his profession in Baltimore. His arrival was wel- 
comed by thousands, and his society courted by all. 

Ta March, 1836, he was appointed to the exalted situation 
which he now fills. 

The political life of Mr. Taney, has been marked with 
honor to his country, In 1816 he was chosen a senator of 
Maryland, and served for five years in that body. He was 
married to a daughter of John Ross Key, and is the father of 
a numerous family.’ In his person he is full six feet high: 
spare, but yet so dignified in deportment, that you are at 
once impressed with an instinctive reverence and awe: his 
eye is full of genius, and indicative of the powerful mind that 
dwells within; his features marked with the deepest thought, 
and his manner so dignified, that he sheds around him in 
whatever circle he may move, s moral influence of the high- 
est order. : 

The Constitution of the United States, and the welfare of 
our Union are now confided in an eminent degree into the 
hands of this distinguished jurist. Pursuing the brilliant 
and useful career of Mansfield and Marshall, he will erect 
for himself a monument to fame, which time itself can neither 
destroy nor impair. 
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MINE OWN. 
Tuov art mine own, my best beloved, 
Thou art indeed mine own ; 
What though for ever from my heart 
Its early joys have flown? 
A bird is singing sweeter far 
my those w oun their = 
Before Life’s morn was . 
Tn my uaruffied breast! 


Once all was bright and all was fair; 
Each merry fount of June 

Played, like a seraph’s lute, forme 
A soft, celestial tune. 

The blossoms and the dewy leaves, 
That stooped to kiss the flowers, 
Shed perfume round the dancing feet 

Of Boyhood’s frolic hours. 


Now, in the streams and in the buds 
- sor 4 tones od pers aa 
or Fancy, like a changeful nymph, 
Has sighed a sad farewell. P 
But thou to me art music, love, 
And the enamored air 
Is rife with sweetness, when I feel 
That thou art present there. 


Mine own! Within those charmed words 
What fond endearment lies! 

Lured by the spell, what lovely scenes 
Along the future rise! 

For age will wear more brilliant plumes 
Than youth's gay season flown, 

Since thou art now, in very truth, 


My beautiful, mine own Knickerbocker. 





Masners 1x Missourt.—A member elect of the lower 
chamber of the Legislature of this State, was last year per- 
suaded by some wags of his neighborhood, that if he did not 
reach the State House at 10 o’clock on the day of assembling, 
he could not be sworn, and would lose his seat, He imme- 
diately mounted, with hunting frock, rifle and Bowie knife, 
and spurred till he got to the door of the State House, where 


he hitched his n A crowd were in the chamber in the 
lower house on ground floor, walking about with their 
hats on and smoking segars. Those he passed, ran up stairs 


sre pag.) mam geet any pear 
‘bawled out, “ whars the man swors mein! 
at the same time taking out his credentials. ‘“ Walk this 
way,” said the clerk, who was at the moment igniting a reel 
Principe: and he was sworn without inquiry. . When the 
teller came to count noses, he found thet there was one séna- 





tor too many present ; the mistake was soon discovered, and 
the huntsman was informed that he did not belong there.— 


gay 


“Fool who! with your corn bread!” he. roared. . “‘ You 
can’t flunk this child, mo how you can fix it. I’m elected to 
this here Legislature, and 1 ll go agin all banks and eternal 
improvements; and if there is any of your oratory gentlemen 
wants to get skinned, just say the word, and I'll light upoa 
you like a nigger on a wood-chuck. My constituents sent 
me here, and if you want to floor this two-legged animal, 

on, jest as soon as you like; for though | ’m from the 
country, I'm a little smarter than any other quadruped you 
can turn out of this drove.” Afier this admirable harangue, 
he put his Bowie knife between his teeth, and took up his 
rifle with ‘“‘ Come here, old Suke, stand by me!” at the same 
time presenting it to the chairman, who, however, had seen 
such people before. After some expostulation, the man was 
persuade: that he belonged to thelower chamber, upon which 
he sheathed his knife, flung his gun on his shoulder, and 
with a profound congee remarked, “ Gemtlemen, I beg your 
pardon, but if 1 did n’t think that ar lower room was thegrog- 
gery, may I be shot.” 





CAROLINE GREY. 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A ROUX. 


L 

Amrnst a crowd of folly and fashion, some distinguished 
for the pride of birth, others for genius and talent, and a few 
for beauty, moved in serene reserve the queen of many a 
heart, the gentle Caroline Grey. The eye encountered hers 
and wearied when it turned away ; the ear caught the melody 
of her voice, and ached for the sounds again; and eye and 
ear, in the solitude which her absence made, wooed the ima- 
gination for the delight that had passed away. But yet the 
dewy innocence that mantied on her lip was treasured un- 
profaned—and who shall quaff it bra 

IL. 

The spacious apartment was flooded witha dazzling bril- 
liancy from the many candelabra suspended from the lofty 
roof, and the radiance of the jeweled thong below bewildered 
the unaccustomed eye. Is there in that noble presedce a 
being of so much loveliness as-she in simple attire, ‘ thou 
anadorned, adorned the most,’ who now glides from the 
tricate maze to breathe the more temperate atmosphere of 
the saloon? Itis Caroline Grey. A youth of twenty sum- 
mers has observed that she is unattended, and is now by her 
side. She turns towards him as he speaks; and her gaze, 
with natural timidity, failing in recognition, is withdrawn ; 
but it retarns again and lingers during several accelerated 
pulses of the heart—ah, fatal moment, Caroline has loved! 
And why should she not? He is beautiful on whom she 
looks, and he has spoken kindly to her, and there is melody 
irresistibly sweet in every tone—fascination is no fable. The 
maid received the attentions of the courtly stranger, and he 
| conducted her to a recess near a fountain of rose- wa- 
ter upon the terrace, overhanging a garden of flowers. 

A few minutes and fewer words; and w 
her away. He, the loved one, has left her at the th 
of the crowded room to which she returns, but he has left 
upon her white hand @ kies that has carried a thrill along 
the veined avenues to her young heart. 

“Mama, whio is yonder gentleman in converse with the 
Lady Tremolyn ?” 

“ He is one, love, who I trust will not join our party to- 
night.” 

“Mama!” 

“ He has just returned from a continental tour, a confirmed’ 
roue. Itis Lord Defreeu.” ; 

Poor Caroline; her cheek is pale. That name has béeh 
associated with licentious rumor, and is familiar with guile. 
But love is prompt to vindicate its own, and clings to the 
dear fallacy till infamy shrouds from the moral eye the crea- 
ture of its idolatry. “ Envy may have aspersed his charac- 
ter,” was the voiceless murmur of affection, “‘ or if he be 
what he is said'to be, may he not be reclaimed, should he 
love? "—— 

Alas! such was maiden's heert from the beginning! 


Iit. 
Two months, and Defreau had often met young Caroline 
Grey. ‘She had blushed the confession which words seemed 


too rude to express, and Defreau had made her happy with 
many an attestation of his any | and sacred vows ab- 
horrence for his earlier faults. holy pride was in her heart 


that his love for her had wrought a virtue in the shrine of 
vice. Evening had wove into the foliage the shadows of the 
coming night, and the young lovers yet stroliéd in the still 
grove that margined the placid lake. : “. 
“‘Caroline,” said Defreau, and his arm was passed around 
her slender waist—“ Fairest of women’? —— 

And the unhallowed words of the arch tempter should have 
struck him dumb for ever. The maiden trembled, as suspi- 
cion uf the cruel design stole with its snaky coldness to her 
heart—but t':e chaste ear, averted, caught the accursed con- 
firmation of the degenerate desire, What wes her idol now ? 
He whom she had loved, a few short 
the passionate erdor of her bosom’ 
now become more hideous in her sight 


Iichre—ay revs have caressed in Hr snowy bosom 
og eer AO So repugnance than she would have 











permitted the pleading libertine by ber side to have touched 


~ 
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with a kiss her 

of her purity, and 
her disdain. You would have expected 
words from her quivering 


. She turned to him.in the. brightness 

r form was agitated with the throes of 
a curse of many 
lips; she only exclaimed, in low 
tone, but with thrilling emphasis, “‘ God ! how I bate thee ! 


She fled like # dove, upon the white wings of her startled 
honor, and the chaste moon showered a stil! light upon her 
pols IV. 

The white curtains have been withdrawn at the request of 


the dying one, and the last beams of the declining sun fling 
their tints upon the pale brow of that sweet girl. Her 
head is pillowed upon her mother’s breast, and her attenu- 


ated fingers lay listless in the physician’s palin. A reverend 
figure bowed with honored age, whispers the consolations of 
the Christien faith; there is a pause—a slight spasm; a smile 
of ineffable sweetness curves her lip; the eyelids close, and 
Caroline Grey is no more! The faded roses had long been 
shed, and now the lily died. 


The bell of the chapel tower knelled the obsequies of the 
dead. It was early day, and Defreau, started from a dream, 
was awoke by the sound. He rang for his valet. 

“For whom does that bell toll thus early, John?” 

“‘ The lady Caroline Grey, sir.” 

Was that a pang of remorse ? his face is turned away. He 
sleeps again! His hour of retribution is yet to come! 

Baltimore Trauscript. 








From the Metropolitan for June. 
THE PATRIOT BONNIVARD IN THE DUNGEONS OF 
CHILLON. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Deak Chillon! my footsteps thine echoes awaken, 
Thy proud pillars tell of the martyrs of old; 

But my courage holds firm—it cun never be shaken ; 
What humbles the weak gives a tone to the bold: 

Like the Danite, when tyranny blasted his vision, 
Who rose like a giant or god from his fall, 

And, amid their wild mockings and laughing derision, 
Shook the pillars of brass, and hurled ruin on all. 


So Bonnivard’s heart, in this dangeon unbroken, 
Shall gather new strength from the evils around ; 
And the words that seem idly and uselessly spoken 
Shall find in my country a soul and a sound. 
As the red lightning flies from the clouds that confine it, 
My spirit shall breast through this prison of gloom, 
And for liberty, pure as my breast doth enshrine it, 
Shall heap on our altars a proud hecatomb ! 


Mig ethene —thag ranked with the noblest in story— 

heir honors and riches descended to me; 

All is gone ! but the boon that I asked for—the glory 
Of making my country unfettered and free. 

Dear Spirit of Freedom! mine own and for ever! 
The birthright and glory of nature art thou! 

Yet, yet, I shall clasp thee more closely than ever, 
And die with thy green wreath entwining my brow.” 


* It is the memory of this champion of freedom and humanity that 
hallows the dungeons of Chillon. There needs no matsrial gloom to 
add to the interest with which we regard the watts which confined 
the generous, the brave, and the devoted. 

*Chillor ,thy prison is a holy place.’ 

Not, indeed, because of Byron’s poem; fur that has little connexion 
with it, beyond what is lent by the beautiful touches of Goecinin ion in 
which the poet indulges. The Chillon of Byron has as little to do 
with the Chillon of reality, as M th with Maced It is Bon- 
nivard who.is the spirit of Chillon, and he is as unlike the dreamy 
sentimentalist of Byron’s fancy as can poly be. Bonnivard was 
a man of the world. He was not one who adhered bi/indly to a faith, 
merely because it was his father’s; he burst the bonds of old super- 
stition; he gave nerves and sinews to the Sody of liberty, and 
breathed into it his own heroic spirit, until it began to move, a thing 
of life and light, rousing and animating all to the combat—unti) even 
the dead walls of his prisen rang with the glorious sourds of free- 
dom, drowning the clank of his ignoble chains. 








ANECDOTES OF REV. ZABDIEL ADAMS. 

He had attended a funeral one afternoon, and was follow- 
ing the co , in the rear of the procession, to the grave- 
yard. All of a sudden the procession came to a stand. Af- 
ter a considerable pause, Mr. Adams got impatient, and 
walked to the bier to know the cause thereof. The pall-bear- 
ers inf him that a sheriff from Leominster had attached 


the Yor debt. This practice was legal at this period. 
‘* Attached the body?” exclaimed Mr. A. thumping his cane 
down with ve nce. ‘ Move on,” suid he, “ and bury the 


man. I haye made a prayer ata funeral, and. some body 
shall be buried. Ifthe sheriff objects, take him up and bury 
him.” The bier was raised without delay, the procession 
moved on, and the sheriff thought best to molest them no 
farther; or, in vulgar parlance, made himself scarce. 

A parishioner brought a child to him to be baptised. The 
old parson leaned forward and asked him the name. “ Ich- 
abod,” says he, Now Mr. A. had a strong prejudice against 
this name. “ Poh—poh!” says he; “John, you mean. 
John, I baptise thee in the name,” &c. 

One th afternoon, his people were expecting a stran- 
ger to preach, whom they were all anxious to hear, and a 
gation than usual had assembled. 
, and of course the le were 
3 found himself obliged to officiate, 

devotional exercise he spoke to this 
thee, oh Lord! for this people, who 
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have itching ears to the sanctuary, that their 

severe affliction may be sanctified to them for their moral and 

spiritual good, and that the humble efforts of thy servant may 

be made, through thy grace, ia some measure effectual to 

their edification,” &c. 

A parishioner—one of those who did not sit down and 

count the cost—undertook to build a house, and invited his 

friends and neighbors to have a frolic with him in digging the 

cellar. After the work was finished, Mr. Adums happened 

to be passing by, avd stopping, addressed him thus: ‘“ Mr. 

Ritter, you have had a frolic, and digged your cellar. You 

had better have another frolic, and fill it up again.”” Had he 
heeded the old man’s advice, he would have escaped the 
misery of pursuit from hungry creditors, and the nevessity of 
resort to a more humble dwelling. 

A neighboring minister—a mild, inoffensive man—with 
whom-he was about to exchange, said to him, knowing the 
peculiar bluntness of his character—“‘ You will find some 
panes of glass broken in the pulpit window, and possibly you 
may suffer from the cold. The cushion, too, is in a bad con- 
dition ; but I beg of you nut to say any thing to my people on 
the subject; they are poor,’’ &c. “Oh no!—oh no!” says 
Mr. Adams. But ere he left home, he filled a bag with rags, 
and took it with him. When he had been in the pulpit a 
short time, feeling somewhat incommoded by the too free cir- 
culation of air, he deliberately took from the bag a handful or 
two of rags, and stuffed them into the window. Toward the 
close of his discourse, which was more or less upon the du- 
ties of a people toward their clergyman, he became very ani- 
mated, and purposely brought down both fists with a tre- 
mendous force upon the pulpit cushion. The feathers flew 
in all directions, and the cushion was pretty much used . 
He instantly checked the current of his thought, and simply 
exclaiming—‘‘ Why, how these feathers fly !’’—proceeded. 
He had fulfilled his promise of not addressing the society on 
the subject, but had taught them a lesson net be misunder- 
stood. On the next Sabbath the window and cushion were 
found in excellent repeir. 


The foregoing anecdotes illustrate the remarkable inde- 
pendence and fearlessness of Mr. Adams, and the degree of 
influence which the clergy exerted in his day. The follow- 
ing anecdote is characteristic of the man, but is of a different 
stamp: 

One night he put up at the house of Mr. Emerson, the 
minister of Hollis. Nuw his host, as was the general cus- 
tom, took a glass of bitters every morning; and it so hap- 
pened that they were in the closet of the chamber where Mr. 
Adams slept. With the morning came his craving for kis 
bitters. He did not wish to disturb Mr. A., but he was very 
anxious to get his bitters, and try he must. So he opened 
the door softly, and crept slyly to the said closet. Mr. Adams 
heard him, but wishing to know what he would be at, pre- 
tended to be asleep. As soon as he had secured the prize 
and was about making his escape, Mr. A. broke the profound 
silence of the apartment with this exclamation: “ Brother 
Emerson, I have always heard you was a very pious man— 





.|}at them before.” 


much given to your closet devotions—but I never caught you 
‘“* Pshaw—pshaw!”’ replied his friend, 
who made for the door and shut it as soon as he cleverly 
could. Christian Register. 





A Literary (aaracter.—One morning, during the ‘ ra- 
bid stage’ of the late ‘ pressure,’ while looking over some 
new publications, in the fashionable magasin of one skilled 
in bibliography, there enters a middle-aged specimen of hu- 
manity, who from crown to heel bore the marks of a decayed 
gentleman. He looked as if he had been ‘ spending the night 
ina stable, and taking his breakfast at a pump.’ “ Sir,” said 
he, bowing condescendingly to the shopman, and speaking 
with studied precision of diction, * you sce before you an un- 
fortunate individual—one who, as the poet remarks, is great- 
ly — ‘in want of ready rhino, 

Like many hereabout that you, 
And some, perhaps, that J, know.’ 
Permit me, therefore, my dear sir. to ask, could you oblige 
me with the loan ofa fip?” “No, sir, I ‘ could’ not!” re- 
plied the shopman, sarcastically. ‘ Ab!” responded the so- 
licitor, ‘‘ 1 had no idea that the times were so hard here. I 
thought they were hard erough in Philadeiphia, but no- 
thing like it—noth-ing like it! I feel for you,”’ be added, 
laying his hand, witha philanthropic air, upon his breast, “I 
feel for you all!” He d for a t, then extending 
his arm, and flourishing the tattered remnant of a pocket- 
handkerchief, he coutinued, “* What is this great and glorious 
country coming to, I should like to know, under its present 
rulers, with their bank laws, their currency laws, their sub- 
treasury, and so forth? To ruin, sir—to utter ruin! ‘ Man,’ 
as the English Grammar very correctly observes, ‘is a verb.’ 
Our government, the body corporate, is the verb TO BE !—To 
po! And we, the people, sir, of this great and glorious 
ne 4 are the miserable passive verb, To suFFER !”— 
‘Shade of Cicero!” thought we; “ such eloquence would 
shame the oratory of our‘Eagle of the North!’” “Sir,” 
said the shopman, ‘‘T have no time to attend to you. You 
will oblige me by leaving the store.” ‘‘ Oh, certainly !"— 
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| briefly becoming a man of letters. 








STUDY<—AN EXTRACT. a 
BY J. G, PERCIVAL. ; 
- emp study isa ey oy am said 
e sage es; aud the aching eye 

The chia nk. the ‘wpdabling feaek’ tha head 
Throbbing with thought, and tora with agony, 
Attest bis trath; and yet we will obey 
The intelleetual Numen, and will gaze 
In wondering awe upon it, and will pay 
Worship to its omnipotence. The blaze 

Of mind is asa fount of fire, that upward plays 


Aloft on snow-clad mountains, on whose breast 

Unspotted purity has ever lain; 

The clouds of sense and passion cannot rest 

Upon its shadowy summit, nor can stain 

The white veil which enwraps it, nor in vain 

Roll the white floods of liquid heat; they melt 

The gathered stores of ages ; to the plain 

They pour them down, in streams enkindling, fel 
By every human heart, in myriad channels de 


This is the electric spark sent down from heaven, 
That woke to second jife the man of clay ; 
The torch was lit in ether—light was given, 
Which not all passions storms can sweep away; 
There is no closing to this once-risen day ; 
Tempests may darken, but the sun will glow, 
Serene, unclouded, dazzling ; and its ray 
Through some small crevices will always flow, { 
Nor leave ia utter night the world that Bropes below. i 
ickerbocken | 





THE RING-TAIL PANTHER, 
The legislature of Missouri, like many other parliamem 
tary bodies, was once annoyed with a member of singular 
habits and eccentric character. He was a rude woodsman, 
and having his nativity cast on the froptiers he moved for 
ward, keeping pace always with the pioneers; and it was no 
grief to him to be a few leagues in advance of the schoolmam 
ter. The alphabet once overtook him, but no seoner were 
the Roman shubebincee imprinted on his memory than be fled 
from pedagogue restraints, esteeming himself bere 


y in thos 
This limited education 
was useful to him in after life, when he became a Tepresen- 
tative of the people, for he acquired the art of putting as 
many letters together as would pass, in a crowd, for his name, 
Like most great men of the Roman Republic, he acquiied a 
preenomen, and he chose one indicative of his location and 
pursuits. Ring-Tail Panther was the name to which hean- 
swered with equal pride and pleasure. This illustrious pi 
oneer has already had a place assigned him in the annals of 
the west; but too much is rarely written of ay man whos 
genius elevates him above the ¢omimon mass of beings by 
whom he is surrounded. 

At what particular period Ring-Tail Panther migrated te 
Missuuri, itis not known. His earliest achievement, and 
|\that which placed him in the line of preferment, wes the 
butchery of a small party of unoffending Indians. His 
ficial report of the battle was as laconic as Cesar’s “gen 
vidi, vici,” and in these words: *‘ I kotch’d, I killed, Ise 
ed.” His habitation, where domestic kindness a:d 
tality were cherished, was a block-house, rudely 
by his own handicraft. Like his namesake, the quadruped 
Panther, he was carnivorous, and fed generally on venison. 
His drink was blue ruin and still-burnt green. To theinfi- 
ence of these stimulants and the lack of education all the 
evils of a misspent life are justly attributable, for be wane 
turally kind and benevolent. ; 

When Missouri passed from a Territorial to a State govern 
ment, the people among whom Ring-Tail Panther resid 
made him a representative in the General Assembly,toa | 
sist in enacting for them a code of laws. Tradition willaot ~ 
be sufficiently clear in its details, half a certury bence, tode. | 
termine from what written models he deduced his legislative. 
knowledge; but some crude notions of the twelve.tables, 
him to believe it just, that ‘‘an eye for an eye” 
enacted, and he lived up to the maxim, literally, in bis pra 
tice, for he boasted having divested three several ¢ 
of an organ of vision, and he likewise bit off one finger, tw 
ears, and a Roman nose, in the course of his single combats 

As it may be readily supposed, certain passages in bis le 
bors as legislator were nut as easy surmounted as. 
Ring-Tail Panther was, however, discreet enough to 
himself to a member of good acquirements, who 
wrote his bilis and resolutions whenever he came f 
a pioneer in law-making. Atan early stage of the ses 
of the General Assembly this member arose, and when 
speaker had remarked. es 

“« The gentleman from Fishing River,” Ring Teil Panther, 
proceeded to say— Jigiee 

“« Mr. Speaker, there are a heap of difference among ment 
some are born rich, some get rich by cheating, and — 
jist naturally poor all the days of their lives. This'is 
just, sir, as bleating up a doe to make an orfin of her pat 
little fawns in the spots.—A right ra-al rich man 
a heap easier with less money. But, such is the 
ous character of one of those ding’d old arist ' 
the more he piles up, the more he hones arter money. °® 
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And he retired accordingly. Knickerbocker. 





Speaker, the rich man is like a panther, and J know ' 
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h When he gets in the h he 
ingabout the varmint. n he gets in the hog range whar 
2p ao mast ar good, he will kill half a dozen shotes in a 
night, when one pig would do him for supper and breakfast. 
They are oncommon greedy, if they ar’nt 1 wish I may be 
shot with a big bore rifle gun. They are as destructive on 

people as a gang of wood-colts what breaks inte a cora- 
Paid in roasting-ear time. They crack all before them like 
a horse loose in a cane-brake. A poor man stands no more 
chance ina scuffle with a right ra-al rich man, than a short- 
tailed horse in fly time, or an inexperienced dog in a bar- 
hunt. Now Mr. Speaker, thar ar a heap more poor men 
than rich ones, and in this we have smartly the majority. 
Do you think, sir, a gang of volves, when they corner an old 
buck, won’t pull him down! they will do that thing I reckon! 
When a right sort of a hunter trees a fat old bear, he will do 
his house work, no mistake! we have the rich men cornered 
now, ina sorta quandary like—and I move, Mr. Speaker, 
that we row them up Salt River. Iam for taking the div:de 
and keepin it. It ar a fact, and I know it, that we can’t jist 
take money from one man, and give it to another, that would 
be onpopulous and onlawful; but we can take ’em slanten- 
dicular, and the way we car exonerate ’em would be pretty 
expeditious. I move, Mr. Speaker, that we enact a loan 
office law, authorize the State to issue paper, and the way 
the boys will borry it will be slick and greasy! They will 
never pay it back no how you cen fixit. When the State 
wants money agin, lay on the taxes about as thick as daubin 
a new cabin afore Christmas, and the rich are the yaller flow- 
ers of these prairies that will fork it up.” 

The orator sat down, happy in having uttered his maiden 

h, He was, however, informed by the speaker, that 
he must reduce his resolution to writing. Ring Tail Panth- 
er rose aga’n, looked wildly around the house, and inquired— 

“Where in the name of forked lightning has Duff Green 
tuck himself to 7’ 

He was told he had gone to his lodgings, a little indisposed. 

“There, now, is h—II again!” said he. ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
Duff ar sloped and we must expone the question till to-mor- 
row; and if Duff don’t stand up to the rack a little better I’ll 
lick him, there’s no mistake. If he slopes off in this way 
again when I want him, his hide won’t held shucks in two 
minutes arter, and I won’t vote with him to copperate his 
Macademy.” 

The Speaker of the House was a professional gentleman 
of wit and learning, and he was likewise an efficient business 
man; he presided with dignity, but the rich vein of humor 
in which he sometimes indulged, rendered him an object of 
jealousy, for he would rarely spare his best friends in com- 
mittee of the whole. The uneducated members regarded 
him with peculiar suspicion, and they dreaded his satire. 
In a speech which he made against the gentleman from Fish- 
ing River, he played upon his assumed name in a facetious, 
but good humored vein. Ring-Tail Panther rose, called Mr. 
Speaker to order, and threatened to “ jump on his neck and 
claw him up pretty considerable.”” The Speaker proceeded, 
and remarked— 

“ Mr. Chairman, I entertain a suitable regard for the cat 
family, aud [am not insensible to the moral force of brute 
strength. When I shall have finished the few observations 
I have yet to make, the gentleman shal! have the floor, or 
tree, which ever he n ay fancy most, when he may claw up 
his pen and reduce his amendments to writing.” 

Here the speaker was interrupted. Ring Tail Panther 
tose in great wrath, and lifting an inkstand which was near 
him, exclaimed, “ If I can’t write, Mr. Speaker, the way I 
will make my mark on you, won’t rub wut easy !”” The mem- 
bers near him interposed and prevented the violence which 
the enraged Panther meditated. 


There was, at some stage of this session, a proposition be- 
fore the house to enter upon a state system of internal im- 
provement. The Panther opposed it as he did uniformly 
every thing which came from an educated member, except- 
ing always the measures proposed by his friends from Boons- 
lick. When the question came up for discussion, the gen- 
tleman from Fishing River delivered his sentiment to the fol- 

“Mr. Speaker, [am agin all sorts of new-fangled machines, 
every way you can fix it. These ere snorting things they 
call ts are talked about a heap, and my ‘oman 
sprained her ancle running to see the first creater of the sort 
that came sneaking up our river. The fist never bit a hook 
arter that, and the game is all skeared out of the river hot- 
tom. Gentlemen talk about a ra’al rode and etarnai im- 
provements. 


“Some gentlemen, high larned chaps from the city, think 
they are a heap smarter nor a steel-trap; but I can tell ‘em 
I wern’t rocked in « gum to be skeared by schoolmaster 
larning. When do you think, Mr. Speaker, they’ll see a lit- 
tle steam fixin tunning on a ra’al through. the Loutre, er 
twenty-mile prairie !—never in all your life, I reckon! Mr. 

er, L move the etarnal exponement of this ere ques;ion. 


pe hire asc r to put it down in the biggest kind 


Tris needless to add, that from that day forward, the high- 
of Ring-Tail Panther, in reference to inter- 





mlimprovement, has prevailed in the legislature of Missouri. 


From Black wood’s Megazine fu: May. 
CASSANDRA, 
BY 4 SON OF MRS. HEMANS. 
Joy through Troy’s proud mansions rung, 
Ere belt [mpage fell; 
Hymns of jubilee were sung 
‘0 the gold harp’s thrilling swell, 
Whilst his war-sick soldiers rested 
From the batt! :’s conflict rude, 
Peleus’ son, the fearless-breasted, 
Priam's lovely daughter woo'd. 
Tlion’s stately chieftains, pouring, 
Learel gudidnad. ond op TY 
To the Thymbrian’s fane adori 
Pressed, with acelamations 
Through the streets, in sacred madness, 
Bacchus’ orgies wildly swept; 
One lone heart, 'mid all thet gladness— 
One alone forsaken wept. 


dgiem e’en where joys were squandered. 
one to seek her—none tv love, 
Fair C dra lonely wandered 
Through Apollo’s myrtle grove. 
To the deepest wood-recesses 
Harriedly the Seeress passed, 
And the fillets from her tresses 
Sternly to the earth she cast. 


‘Gladsome eyes are round me beaming, 
Gladsome hearts on every side ; 
Age itself of hope is dreaming, 
And my sister moves a bride! 
Ialone must weep deserted, 
From my eyes the eweet dream falls, 
And I see, with looks averted, 
Winged ruin seek these walls! 


‘Lo! a torch before me flaring! 

Not in Hymen’s sacred hand; 

To the heavens I see it glari 
Yet ’tis not an off" ring bra " 

Round me feasts the boards are loading, 
Yet one sound my sad ear fills: 

’Tis the lonely heart’s forebodin 
"Tis His step—the God -who kills! 


* And they blame my spirit’s mourning, 

And they chide the starting tear ; 

— ‘mid my kindred’s scorning, 
I a haunted heart must bear. 

Smiles before my presence sadden, 
Joyous looks in anger flee; 

Oh! this dower will kill—will madden! 4) 
Phebus !—crafty deity ! 


s , mid senses all unheeding, 

lee that no belief can feel, 

Hast thou doomed this spirit bleeding, 
Thy dark mysteries to reveal ? 

Wherefore fates, that changeless bind us, 
Hast thou given to my sight? 

Still the dreaded hour must find us, 
Still the hidden come to light. 


‘ Vainly is the dark veil lifted 
Frem the Future’s turbid strife. 
Oh ! ’tis death to be thus gifted ; 
Ignorance alone is life. 
Take—oh ! take thy mournful dower, 
From my eyes this brightness tear; 
Fearful ’tis, this godlike power, 
For a mortal heart to bear! 


‘Give me bavk my sunny childhood 

Ere thy spirit o’er me hung ! 

Now no more the laughing wild-wood 
Echoes back the songs I sung. 

True, the Future stands before me, 
But the Present hast thou ta’en! 

Joyless sweeps each dark hour o’er me; 
Take thy false gift back again! 


‘ Never have the bridal flowers 

In my tresses sought to twine ; 

For my dearest maiden hours 
I have consecrated thine! 

All my childhood knew but weeping, 
Tears alone I ever know, 

Grief on grief my soft heart steeping 
In a deeper, surer wo. 


‘ Hark the lyre—the merry singing ! 
All me is life and weal - 
"Mid the light laugh’s joyous ringing 
Sadly I alone must move. 
Spring's bright smiles are round me lighted, 
Gilding every flower and tree; 
Oh ! my being’s Spring is blighted— 
Seared by thy mystery! 


* Sister! still ma joy elate thee, 

Still in fond delusion rest! 

Dream that still thy warrior waits thee ; 
Smile, my sister—thou art blest! 

Ay ! and well I so may deem her, 
Steeped in happiness and love; 

Now envies not, fond dreamer! 
E’en the Gods who rule above. 


‘I, too, him who leved—who won me— 
Once have seen, and atill can see; 
Still his bright eyes shine upon me— 





Star of my idolatry ! 
Fain would this worn spirit lightly 
Bats Seygien chedow sighay 
ata 8 W ni 
Prowse tae trom his pein breast. 
‘ Hell's dark shades fur ever round me 
Roll, a ghastly, living stream ; 
Fierce, infernal fires have bound me: 
Where I wander, there they gleam, 
"Mid the song the laughter ringing, 
From my lips the smile they tear, 
O'er my soul a dark pall flinging. 
Joyous hours! where are ye—where f 


‘Lo! the murderer's dark eye burning, 

And the murder-stee! I Sot 

Right and left all vainly turning, 
e’er can I the horror flee! 

Still these eyes must gaze unwilling ; 

Still, —— god-like, scorned by all, 
I, my mournful fate fulfillin 

In a stranger land must fall!’ 
Hark ! amid her accents flying, 

What strange murmurs shake the skies ? 
On the temple's treshhold dying, 

Thetis’ warlike uffspring lies 
Discord shakes her serpent-tresses, 

All the gods in haste are fluwn, 
And the thunder’s dark cloud presses 

Heavily o'er Tlion ! 

Sa 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE, 
BY A LaDy. 
STORY OF NINA. 

“ My family name,” said Nina, ‘is Genovesi, and my 
earliest recollections are blended with my mother—my beau- 
tiful mother! My father died while I was yet a feeble, wail- 
ing infant, leaving my mother the sor of a princely 
estate. Surrounded by all the blandishments of wealth, 
youth and beauty, it is not to be supposed she was without 
many lovers, who, though they might not have been indiffer- 
ent to the first mentioned attraction, were nevertheless as 
likely to have been captivated by her sunny loveliness; for I 
never remember to have looked on a face on which the soul 
of beauty was more indelibly stamped. Yet she nobly re- 
jected all these offers, and devoted herself to the care of me 
—her only child. She was a zealous Catholic, and in the 
tenets of our national faith I was bred. She piqued herself 
on the long line of almost noble ancestry which we could 
boast, and failed not to inspire me with that pride in which 
she gloried. I was taught to believe myself all-powerful in 
the majesty of my titled kindred, in the accumulated wealth 
which I was to inherit, and in numberless other advantages 
of which I was not slow to imagine myself possessed. In 
short, I grew up a haughty, self-willed, obstinate, overbear- 
ing child, and if my mother was aware of my faults, she was 
too blindly devoted to me to correct them. I loved my 
mother with intensity, and I could not believe another than 
herself had ever been gifted with superlative beauty. I used 
to stand for hours gazing on her portrait which hung in her 
dressing-room, and which presented her in the mid-day blaze 
of her loveliness, ’till in the enthusiasm of my admiration, I 
would exclaim to myself, ‘‘ Shall I ever be such a woman as 
my mother?” To hear myself, therefore, often called strik- 
ingly like her, to be said to resemble her, as she was in her 
girlhood, was a flattering observation; the pernicious effects 
of which were soon visible in the air of self-complacency and 
vanity, which assumed the place of that innocence and purity 
and freshness cf feeling so inseparable from childhood. 

** At the age of ten years I had the inexpressible misfor- 
tune to lose my mother; she was ill but for a short period ; 
and when I was taken to see her for the last time, I could 
not look towards her without trembling; for I had never be- 
held death before. She called me to her bedside, and with 
a sad smile, placed in my band a rich crucifix, saying to 


me— 

“‘Keep this, my child—remember your mother—be faith- 
ful to your religion—that holy religion, in which I die—the 
blessed Catholic faith.” 

“I bowed my youthful head upon the jeweled gift as I re- 
sponded to my mother’s dying charge. I was then suffered 
to kiss her pale cheek, and while she laid her hand on my 
head and blessed me long and fervently, the first tears I ever 
remember to have shed stole from my eyes. 

“ After this heavy bereavement, which I felt long and 
sensibly, I was sent to a convent for the completion of my 
education. I spent many years in this nucsery of my faith, 
and as I hearkened to the beautiful ritual, when it rose with 
rich melody, filling the fretted dome of the chapel wher I 
was a regular attendant—as I viewed the gorgeous cer’mo- 
nies which appeal so strongly to the senses—as the ear 
voices of the sisters, swelling so musically, and 80 
exquisitely with the deep-rolling organ, floated 
through the magnificent pers B= huss of the 
noble paintings, which see almost with life, 
breath and being, met my eye in w direction I turned 
—as the golden censer swung to and fro, emitted she rich and 





o wering fumes of incense, I buried my face in my hands, 
and fa along humility, knelt reverently to the spirit of that 
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in which I soon learned to-love with-a fanaticism of 
whose extent I was not then sensible. 

“I was the petted favorite of the whole sisterhood—my 
faults were overlooked—my offences palliated—my virtues, 
and they were few enough, applauded and magnified—that 

greatest ordamert of the Christian character, ‘a meek and 
quiet spirit,’ being scarcely assumed by me. 

“ The time was now approaching when I must exchange 
the manners of the wayward and spoiled child, for the bland 
and courteous address of the young lady. I wanted but two 

of seventeen, and that was the period assigned for ny 
couiee the eonvent and going to reside with my mother’s 
brother, who had been appointed my guardian, and whose 
home was in Venice. During this interval, I threw aside my 
“childish ways, applied myself with intense vigor to my 
studies, @ portion of my time to the acquirement of 
accomplishments, and all this, with so much success, that 
when my uncle arrived to take me home with him, he ex- 
pressed himself delighted with my attainments. 

“Tt was a sad morning to me when I bade farewell to the 
gloomy old convent, and prepared to accompany my uncle to 
a place of which I knew nothing. Weeping, i tore myself 
from the ory of the sisters eed — me, 

ing the holy Virgin to protect bless me. rew 
Salt in an agony of tears beside my uncle, in the heavy 
lumbering coach, and as the dark mass of building in whose 
walls I had spent s0 many years, grew gradually more dim in 
the distance, as I at last strained my eyes in vain to catch a 
parting glimpse of the venerable pile, I leaned back in my 
seat and yielded, unrestrainedly, to my distress. My uncle 
did not seem flattered at this exhibition of feeling on my part, 
and as the emotions of youth are almost as soon lulled as ex- 
cited, I exerted myself, and not unsuccessfully, to repress 
the grief which had crushed for the time my natural exuber- 
ance of spirit. 

“ At close of the third day I found myself in the 
princely palazzo of my uncle, where a suite of apartments 
was appropriated to me, and where I found myself encompase- 
ed with every gorgeous luxury which my inordinate love of 
pomp and display could desire. 1 needed no solicitation to 
— in the ‘vortex of pleasure, and soon resigned my self 

elightedly to the brilliaut and intoxicating homage my sta- 

tion and attractions commanded. With an exultant step 
and beaming brow, I might be seen in the halls of festal 
mirth, the gladsome laugh seeming to spring from a light 
heart, and woving ‘ joy’s echo’ from every bosom. Yet there 
were moments when I felt happiness dwelt not in the glitter- 
ing throngs of the great, that the flowers scattered so richly 
o'er life’s highways, refused to yield freshness, fragrance or 
beauty, when transplanted to the crowded walks of fashion. 
Still I sought this happiness in like scenes—still it eluded 
my grasp; but the gem wealth and power refused to yield, 
flashed upon me from another source. I clasped it with the 
fervency and enthusiasm of my teinperament, believed it un- 
fading, enshrined it in the foldings of my heart, where its 
lustre was not quenched till base perfidy stule it thence, whis- 
pering, ‘ how false is earth!’ 

“ My uncle was childless, and after he was bereft of his 
wife, he adopted a8 his son a young nephew of hers, Antonio 
Bandini. This young man commonly resided with my uncle, 
but at the time of my arrival at Venice it happened he was 
absent. 

“ After 1 had been many weeks established at my uncle’s 
house, I casually heard Antonio’s return was expected the 
next day. That night, a rich, melting voice was wafted 

h my window—a gondola paused in its watery path, 
and the dark, Italian eyes of a graceful knight errant were 
raised towards my apartment. The serenader was Antouio 

Bandini! 

“‘ From the first hour of our intercourse, sprang an attach- 
ment on "y part of passionate idolatry, at whose absorbing 

r I oft trembled, and in the consciousness of being 
beloved, I enjoyed a bliss too unalloyed to endure. It was 
bright summer, and the fair bride of the Adriatic glowed in 
renovated beauty beneath the kindling sunbeams. Yet day, 
in its glare and pomp, its hum of life, had not for me the se- 
ductive charms of the still night, when in all its starry love- 
liness, it descended like a veil upon the proud city, ‘ throned 
on her hundred isles.’ Then the gondola of Antonio came 
to warn me my hour of happiness was nigh. Buried in its 
tich cushions, gliding through a: path of stars, Antonio the 
while breathing into my ear the voice of song, in his full, 
melodious tones, or whispering those impassioned, half-mur- 
mured words, which so beautifully and witchingly clothe a 
lover’s vows, I yielded myself to a dream-like happiness, 
fearful lest a breath might sever the golden tissue in which I 
had wrapped myself. 




















































was advancing towards us. The low tinkling of a 


guitar was quite drowned in the floods of that s voice, 
and as the gondola neared our own, we d the tones 
which ceased not, though they softened as the boat glided 


slowly by us; from 8 , who with a solitary 
gentleman cod wae che children cing We could 
see that the songstress was beautiful, aud her rounded arm 
thrown over the guitar, reposed in the bright moonlight with 
the polished purity of marble. 

“** Who can they be?’ and ‘I cannot tell,’ were scarcely 
spoken by us before we were at my uncle’s palazzo, the other 
gondola having passed onwards, the voice of its music melt- 
ing in the distance, 

“Tt was not many weeks after this oceurrence before my 
uncle suddenly determined to visit Naples, and take me witl: 
him. Antonio of course formed one in our party. It was 
while there that I became known to Mr V: and his 
daughter, and that intimacy commenced which has been the 
solace of my remaining days. Of this acquaintance, how- 
ever, I shall speak move hereafter. 

** My uncle soon established himself in Mg peg at Naples, 
and among tlie first of our visitors came Lord Vernon, an 
Englishman, who, with his family, was spending the summer 
in the enviro1s of Naples. His wife accompanied him, and 
her bland and courteous manners so fascinated me, that I 
accepted an invitation for the ensuing evening at her house, 
with a degree of pleasure warmly expressed by me, and as 
gracefully received by her. 

‘‘ Mirthful music resounded through the noble halls to 
which we had been bidden—flashing lights wreathed with 
increasing brilliancy the bright throng congregated there— 
the soft breeze, whose wings were laden with the perfume and 
breath of summer, stole languidly through the open windows, 
when we advanced to make our salutations to the elegant 
mistress of the revel. She introduced me to many persons 
who surrounded her, and on vacating her seat by my side, it 
was immediately filled by a young Englishman, Theodore 
Wallingford, whom I had casually seen at Venice, and who 
had advanced towards me on my entrance, in order to renew 
our passing acquaintance. He was endowed with a mind 
whose rare attainments were only surpassed by his superla- 
tively modest and unassuming deportment. In the rare fas- 
cination of his conversation [ seon became so absorbed, that 
I was even deaf to the lovd‘triumphal air which was waked 
from the harp by @ masterly tuuch, and it was not till the 
sweet exquisite notes of a rich voice broke on my ear, at first 
tremulous, but gradually swelling in its delightful melody, 
that my attention was diverted from my companion. I start- 
ed, for I had heard it before. I could not mistake its music; 
it was the voice which had been breathed from the gondola 
at Venice! I quickly arose, requesting Mr. Wallingford to 
lead me to the of the room whence it issued, and us we 
threaded the labyrinth of the crowded apartment, I briefly 
stated to him the circumstances under which I had hearken- 
ed to its notes before. ‘I am a stranger here, as well as 
yourself,’ remarked he, ‘ and dazzled by the bright coloring 
with which you have gifted your adventure, I am dying of 
curiosity to behold your syren; of course she must be glori- 
ously beautiful, a but Ja voici,’ exclaimed he, as we 
reached the circle which encompassed the songstress, and as 
it opened to admit us. Seated at a harp, her white arms 
thrown around the instrument, whence she drew such magic 
sounds, I beheld-a fair girl, who appeared totally unconscious 
of the passionate admiration she elicited from the listening 
group. She seemed luxuriating in the sublimity of song. 
Apparently she was in delicate health; for her cheek, though 
wearing the roundness of youth, had none of its freshness ; 
an air of languor reposed in the depths of her eloquent eyes, 
which were ‘ brightly, darkly, beautifuJly blue,’ and the long 
jetty lashes oft drooped o’er the colorless cheek, like sha- 
dows resting on the snow. She was dressed simply, and 
without ‘the foreign aid of ornament,’ save a gemmed dart 
which restrained the luxuriance of the shining hair, and 
sparkled with regal magnificence in its bed of rich darkness. 

** Antonio was one of the circle around her, and seemed 
drinking in every tone which was warbled from her dewy 
lips. At this I was not surprised, for with his natural talent, 
his cultivated taste, such melody could not but be worship- 

The air the musician was performing, was one of 
melancholy, touching pathos, and as it ceased, and she was 
preparing to rise from the seat she filled so gracefully, I won- 
dered not at the half-playful, half-serious opposition this 
mouvement excited. She was unanimously urged to re-touch 
once more the magic chords, and again she was enthroned 
the enchantress of the group. Sweeping her hand o’er the 
strings of the harp by way of symphony, there came a gush 
of gay, sportive song, fuil of wild archness, in striking con- 
trast with the impassioned strains so lately breathed. Ere 
its murmurs had ; ere the sighing of harp-strings were 
hushed, the songstress had vanished in the throng. I soon 
learned she was Miss Templeton, a portionless relative of 
Lady Vernon, whi filled the capacity of instructress to her 
ladyship’s children. 


“The harp was again touched that evening, but not by 
the same ‘cunning hands.’ The fair gouvernante appeared 
no more in the halls of revelry during the evening; but as I 
relinquished, and listlessly 
the open near which I sat, 
her peculiar voice, and two figures 








which flitted 



















































in the bright moonlight, disclosed to me 


Antonio and his lovely companion, Miss Templeton. 





Under the guidance of my preuz chevalier, Mr. omnes 
lingford, [ now arose to join the mirthful groups which were but I 
clustered here and there, through the walks of the ; darkn 
garden, and whose silvery laugh of glee came o’er the oan, 
like an outbreak of music from the spirit of glorious night, orm 
« The splashing of a fountain, with its sound of refreshing a An 
coolness, wooed us to where its sparkling waters tossed staire 
selves in the moonbeams, On the edge of its marble he andh 
reposed the fair, rounded arm of Miss Templeton, heriey on the 
watching the glittering spray, which ever and anon broke sow. 
beautifully over the hand that seemed inviting its caress, . ‘Aster 
we approached, a rose dropped from the girdle of Ming fas’ Lhad 
pleton. Antonio stooped to recover the withered treasure more 
and as he gallantly pressed it to bis lips and placed it iw bis lenly « 
bosom, the half-whispered compliment which followed was head 
wafted towards the spot where I had momentarily paused hoot, 
** Henceforward,’ said - in his own bland tones, this ig marbl 
a talisman to me—sweeter far than any rose in easter 
that nightingale e’er warbled to.’ P a cline pags 
“‘The next moment we were beyond the sound of their on 
voices and the murmur of the fountain. A few hours more the hu 
and the gaudy pageant had vanished. i I oper 
“ During the many months of our prolonged sojourn at closed 
Naples, Antonio, though strictly devoted to Miss Templeton and th 
in public, was apparently happy in our betrothal; for in of Mis 
vate he spoke with impassioned rapture of our app bound 
union, which was to be coleman! at an early period after swima 
our return to Venice. Thus, if my tenderness suffered by _ radian 
seeing him always at Miss Templeton’s side, when the world, } “Tj 
gaze was on him, the perfume of his homage and ‘ in part 
adoration of me, the balm of his oft reiterated and burni the he: 
vows, when that gaze was withdrawn, were not without their “eT 
lulling influences. where 
“To say how fete succeeded fete, amusement crowded “Te 
upon amusement, were the detail of the next fleeting weeks, to it, a 
I lived more in the future than in the present; more in an she ha 
ticipation than in actual enjoyment. frantic 
«One morning as we loitered over the breakfast table, beheld 
uncle threw a purse of gold towards Antonio, saying, Ob notwitl 
considerable asperity of tone— inquiry 
«Since I must support you in your folly and extravagance, pa as 
wonder not that I do it hesitatingly—grudgingly ; and be not gress 0 
surprised, when I say my fortune, however ample, trust soon on, whi 
be dissipated by the successive and exorbitant demands an “eM 
it. Your note of last night, while it solicits this simto- Lady ¥ 
wards the discharge of debts which press so heavily upon you, unatter 
says not how they have been incurred. Antowio! I haye that man, ¥ 
confidence in you, to believe they have not been contracted “ea 
in play!’ I arose ere my uncle paused, and as I looked to- ales 
wards Antonio, ere I left the room, I saw that he reddened die we 
to the brow, and that fierce fire played in his flashiag eye. ing wo 
“*I felt no desire to intrude in the examination of that ‘every 
course which had elicited so sharp a reprimand from my gone ol 
uncle. I heard their voices high in altercation for sometime “« Mi 
after I had retired, but at length there was stillness, and sup- (shall 
posing the breakfast room vacated, I hastened there fora dnied 
volume into which I had been Icoking, and which I bed leh hibition 
there. AsI withdrew the rich folds of the velvet curtain “sy 
which separated this apartment from an adjoining one, I shook 
started back on beholding my uncle and Antonio still Within, heart's 
ard in a low tone conversing so earnestly, that they did not con; tan 
observe my intrusion. My uncle’s first words arrested me: dian in 
“**Poor girl! she has then been the victim of —_— di love 
base and unfeeling as itis consummate andartful.’ The words sieell 
that followed were not heard by me, for they were muttered prasre! 
in Antonio’s ear, with an indistinctness for which myzunek’s herself 
violence of emotion{for he appeare.| alarmingly agitated) I would 
accounted. door, ji 
“ Antonio started from his seat, and with a thresttuing | | 
gesture exclaimed— Madre de Dios! immolate my luvemy — “OM 
plighted faith, at the shrine of wealth, of worldly aggramize | but ten 
ment! sacrifice the pure, fresh affection of a young trumng The sta 
heart, to the cold selfishness of a woman whose idol ia pomp, matted 
whose worship is herself!—never! never!’ end avbe: with th 
himself back on the regal cushions of the chair, ¥ darkens 
had started, its massive frame seemed to quake , of demc 
mor of passion which convulsed him. My uncle passed bi a | 
hand slowly over his eyes, groaned seemingly in bitvernen o it. Wi 
spirit, and approaching Antonio, said— cae back hi 
‘««T do not reproaeh you for ingratitude—I do not speek his hea 
of my gifts to you—I recall not the hours of your youth yo leave y 
manhood, when I fulfilled with yearning affection every obee gained | 
of the kindest parent—I appeal not to your. duty to metal the 
earnestly, tenderly, imploringly, do I ask you to thiak the 
heart which has yet never dreamed of unhappiness)’ “Wh 
agined sorrow—of the noble spirit which has been, on his b 
by the very breath of love—of the young, bright His affe 
ing so gladly in life’s path—ere you bring de ed to hi 
heart, contumely on that spirit, the blighting hand vith un 
wither the rare loveliness Jd that form. . Rx 
Antonio, and I am done. our extravagance, my # ic 
ss yy i> reckon 
“T heard no more; hurrying to my nt, suspicic 
no more that day. I could not doubt I was aid, 
only sac mabe boil hennthed ii late che Danae eoah en 
heart held; in the mingled emotions 
that heart seemed scorched, I pompan 
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but I was not the less miserable for that. Inthe silence and ||’ 
darkness of night, while 1 brooded over my own wreiched- 
ness, heavy footsteps in the hall and an unusual! and confused 
murmur of voices aroused me. 1 listened—I heard the name 
of Antonio. Breathless, I sped to to the top of the marble 
stairease. The body of a wounded man was borne slowly 
and heavily through the lordly hall—the dark blood dripping 
on the polished floor. My uncle followed it with a stern sor- 
row. I omane disguise from myself the fatal truth: it was 
Antonio ini! and as I gazed on his pallid features, (for 
[had descended to the hall) whose unearthly hue appeared 
more corpse-like from the purple stream which rolled sul- 
lenly over his face, issuing unceasingly from a wound in hi» 
head, [ hardly repressed the shriek which seemed ready to 
burst from me. Almost fainting, I leaned against one of the 
marble pillars, as the sad spectacle passed onwards. Ere | 
recovered, I was aione—no! not alone ; for that soul-piere- 
, harrowing shriek, which met my ear, told me there was 
ny than mine own. A soft, gentle sob, again broke 
the hushed stillness—twining arms were around my knees— 
I opened my eyes; for in the bitterness of sorrow, I had 
closed them, that no object might thrust itself between me 
and the contemplation of my grief. The fair, clinging form 
of Miss Templeton knelt at my feet; her dark bair, in its un- 
bound luxuriance, sweeping thecold floor, and bright tears 
swimming in her eyes, rendering them even starry in their 
Tradiance. 

“ T involuntarily shrank from her, for I felt it was to her, 
in part, I owed my wretchedness—she had stolen from me 
the heart I had learned to love so uttterly. 

“* Tell me,’ she exclaimed, ‘ for the love of God, tell me 
where they have taken him ?’ 

“Tt seems s!.e was passing the house as Antonio was borne 
to it, and the rays of tho lamps falling on lis countenance, 
she had recognised him, alighted from her carriage, and in 
frantic despair, rushed into the hall through which she had 
beheld him varried. Her vehement ejaculations continued, 
notwithstanding my silence, for I spoke not, in answer to her 
inquiry. At length she arose—‘I will go and seek him;’ 
and as her eye fell on the dark spots which marked the pro- 

of the wounded man, she shuddered: She was passing 
on, when I caught her arm, and remonstrated— 

“Miss Templeton, what will the world, what will Lord, 
Lady Vernon say, if it is known you are here, at this iour, 
unattended, and with the avowed purpose of seeing a gentle- 
man, who, at the most is only your lover ?’ 


“¢ And what is the world, what Lord, Lady Vernon to me, 
when Antonio is dying? Think you, I respect the forms of 
that world which would banish me from the pillow of an expir- 
ing man—but I lose time,’ added she, checking herself— 
‘ moment is golden now.’ So saying, she would have 
gone oh, but I still detained her. 


“Miss Templeton, think one moment before you adopt 
(shall I say it 5 indelicacy of conduct. Antonio is well at- 
tended, and your presence will only tend to agitate and em- 
barrass him, Why persist in it? You, who are only the’— 

“*Wife of his bosom!’ interrupted she quickly, as she 
shook fron her the arm those words had palsied. My 
heart's pulsations seemed stayed—a cold tremor passed over 
me, and I felt as if the earth was sinking, with me on her bo- 
som, into that abyss where hope nevercomes. The delirium 
of love fled hefure the reality of such treachery ; indignation 
nerved my fainting form, and with a pride I sought not to 
conceal, I followed to his apartment the one who had avowed 
herself his wife. That apartment, which one moment before 
I would have shunned, I now longed to enter. I reached the 
door, just in time to hear him exclaim, as Miss Templeton 
rushed in, passidnately throwing herself into his embrace— 

“ ‘Mia cara vita!’ His vuice was very low and weak, 
but tenderness spoke in those few words so sofily breathed. 
The stains of blood had been removed from his face, and his 
matted hair hung heavily on his temples, contrasting fearfully 
with the hueless, death-like complexion. As my shadow 
darkened the threshold, he looked towards me, and a smile 
of demoniac triumph broke over his face—the expression of 
a fiend crossed his colorless features. 1 quailed not beneath 
it. With that haughtiness I could so well assume, I flung 
back his look ; with a contempt that should have withered 
his heart, I coldly returned his smile—and saying, ‘I now 
leave you to the care of your wife, as I perceive she has 
gained your apartment,’ I passed with unbending pride from 

nce of the heartless traitor, whom I then saw for 
time. 

“When I had departed, my uncle followed my steps, and 
on his bosom I wept tears, wrung from saupockehte malty 
His affection was now my only remaining solace; and, infold- 
edto his heart, I inwardly vowed to cherish that affection 
with unswerving tenderness. It was from him I then learned 
Antonio's desperate passion for play, and that the wounds 
which he was then suffering, had been inflicted by one of his 

associates, who, exasperated by his own lesses, and 






























































of his motive, I deplored his pertinacious firmness ; but dry- 
ing my tears, [ quitted his presence, and before another eve 
had thrown its glory over our regal home, my uncle was 
—= rightful master. The clamor of the claimants for 
his sessions, was appeased , and *hough 
my vast heritage had dwindled to eabdilits peonaconty, 
by the discharge of what 1 deemed my d duty, I] t 

ed not its loss—I was happy in the consciousness of acting 
a Christian's part. . 

“I now began to hope no farther blight might enter our 
circle, but I was mistaken. A few days after the occurrence 
[ have just related, I was aroused at an early hour, and re- 
quested to go to.my uncle's spartment.. Tremblingly I 
obeyed. As I entered the chamber, my uncle's valet, who 
bud opened the door to me, pessed quickly into the adjoining 
room. Hastily [ advanced to the centre of the apartment, 
and not seeing any one within, 1 walked to the bed-side, 
pulled aside the curtains of the bed, gave one wild scream, 
and fell senseless by the side of my dead uncle! When I re- 
covered, I was still alone with the departed; my eye fell on 
an open letter, which apparently had-been recently read, and 
which rested on the coverlid. I started to my feet, and with 
a dread foreboding I could not supprees, I glanced over its 
contents. It was from an old and tried friend of our family 
at Venice; and as the horrible truth it told was slowly re- 
vealed to me, I felt my fears had not whispered falsely : 
Antonio Bandini had given death all its sting, tothe one who 
had loved him so blindly. [ceased to move—I stood. im- 
movealile. The last drop was added to the cup of agony, 
witich hed so long overflowed—that cup which sparkled so 
gloriously in life’s early spring-time. By the corpse of him 
who had been all to meo—the last of my house—the last of my 
kindred—I knew I was not only friendless and desolate, but 
I learned in that fatal letter I was a beggar also. Antonio 
Bandini had counterfeited my own and my uncle's signature 
—claimed and received my whole remaining property—in- 
suring the success of his villainous scheme by concealing his 
actual marrige, and causing the oi of his betrothal to 
me to be revived where it was readily hearkened to. The 
cold, calculating policy of the villain was apparent through- 
out! I wondered not that it had sped death's shaft to the 
heart of my dear, kind uncle! 

“* With the brand of forgery, Bandini fled from his country, 
his home, his wife ; and the daring valor of a pirate’s life 
shrouded the iniquity of those acts which induced him to 
take refuge in a perpetual home on the deep sens, Ida and 
her father were the first to offer the balm of sympathy to one 
who had so bitterly experienced ‘ the vicissitudes of life.’— 
Yielding to their solicitations, offered in the fervor of friend- 
ship, I accepted the guardianship of Mr. V——, and when 
he decided on returning to America, it is not to be wondered 
at that, without ties in my native land, I clung to that protec- 
tion which their affection had thrown as a shield around me, 
and p to seek a home in another and strange clime. 

r Although my inestimable and noble young friend, Mc. 
Wallingford, would fain have persuaded me to link my desti- 
nies with his own, I shrank from periling my happiness 
again on the deep of affection, where it had been so fearfully 
wrecked; and my heart withered and blighted, my fortunes 
clouded, my spirits crushed, were unworthy of one so gifted, 
in whose book of life every page shone bright and fresh. As 
he accompanied us to the vessel which was. to bear us over 
the billowy deep, and as he pressed my hand in parting, the 
prayer of a broken heart almost burst into utterance for his 
undying happiness. After our last adieu was exchanged, I 
felt that the sadness of departure was gone, although fair, 
Italia, with her burnished skies, the land of my fathers, was 


i he lingeri f the exile.” * 
fading before the lingering gaze of t —— at anes welt 


“From my uncle I also gleaned (though he had just 
learned it) the corroborated intelligence of Antonio’s clan- 
destine marriage, many weeks before, to the fair English 
girl, whose beauty and song had enchained him from the first 
moment he had beheld her, though the ty of that beauty, 
the heavenliness of that song, had failed to impart their ele- 
vating influences to his sordid mind. 


“ Although my affection, deep and beautiful, and trusting 
as it had been in its worship, was now changed into con- 
tempt and detestation, I «lo not.say I suffered not. Ah, no! 
who that saw that faded cheek, the lustreless eye, the shrink- 
ing form, could say that grief had not touched them, and 
brushed off the gloss and brightness and buoyancy of youth’ 
To my religion Tieserted for comfort, but from it I received 
not that peace which I ‘had so bitterly proved ‘the werld 
cannot give.’ Before the dying gift of my mother, L poured 
forth the agony of my spirit; but unclothed in humility, trust- 
ing to that very suffering, and not to the Saviour, I found no 
consolation. During this time, Ida V was my constant 
companion. I veiled from her the tale of my grief, but my 
religion was known to her, and by many arguments she 

ht to lead me from the darkness of superstition to the 
light of that faith on which ‘the Sun of Righteousness, with 
healing in his wings,’ had arisen. My agitated mind im- 
parted its fever to my body ; long, painful and violent illness 
seized me, and the very day that Antonio Bandini, now re- 
covered from his wounds, sought his home without my uncle’s 
house, I was prostrated by the fever which had reveled so 
long and so fiercely in my veins. Ida now came daily, likea 
messenger: of mercy—the beauty of her religion seemed 
waked into voice, in her meek, gentle, affectionate manner; 
and I have often, as with her tenance of h ly peace 
she moved noiselessly about my sick chamber, asked myself, 
‘Can heresy, which [ have been taught to despise, grant 
these sweet fruits, while I, nourished on the very bosom of 
the Luly mother church, almost a fanatic in my zeal for her, 
am doomed to suffer without alleviation, without abatement ! 
What are the consolations of my religion?’ Then, repenting 
my murmurings, I sought forgiveness for them, not grasping 
the cross of Christ as my only hope, but trusting in the rigor 
of renewed penances, relying on my own ‘good works!’ I 
will not detain you by dwelling on the gradual process of my 
passage from death unto life; how I struggled against the ef- 
fects of Ida’s conversations; how I strove to convince her of 
the fallacy of her own faith, and the heavenly origin of my 
own; how I oft dréamed of reclaiming the heretic, wooing 
her back to the true fold whence she had strayed, and as 
often found myself ebliged to relinquish the sweet hope ; how 
at last the fabric I had so proudly reared against the advance- 
ment of heresy, the strong-hold to which I had fled for refuge 
from its encroachments, gradually tottered and sank, while 
I, its baffled, but repentant inhabitant, bowed before the su- 
periority of a foe against whom I had combated so long and 
so unavailingly. My Bible was, after some time, read with 
unprejudiced eyes; prayer became a source of sacred plea- 
sure; I leaned on my Saviour fpr redemption—no longer on 
my own weak efforts. Ida saw this change, and the cords of 
friendship were tightened. Though I was nominally still a 
Catholic, she knew I possessed many sentimen’s in common 
with herself, and doubted not I was a pilgrim in the same 
‘straight and narrow way.’ 

“The few weeks immediately succeeding my recovery, 
were fraught with fresh sorrow to me, but I did not again 
sink beneath its accumulating burden, for an Almighty band 
upheld me. 


‘* My uncle, who often visited me during my illness, seemed 
always sorrowful. To the ingratitude of Antonio I attributed 
this depression, but as he was increasingly sad, as his coun- 
tenance bore the traces of deep anxiety, I began to suspect 
other causes operated to produce his uneasiness. My con- 
jectures were, however, ended, when one evening my uncle 
summoned me to a private interview, and at some length, 
with a quivering lip and blanched cheek, told me he was not 
master of a piaster! From what I had heard of his conver- 
sation with Antonio, to which I have already alluded, I was 
inclined to believe the extravagant courses of his nephew 
had involved him in some embarrassments, yet I never ima- 
gined he was inextricably tangled. I scarcely heeded my 
uncle, as he proceeded to explain minutely how he had been 
so suddenly hurled from the very pinnacle of luxary; my 
mind was engrossed with another subject; my part was 
taken ; and as he went on to deplore, for my sake, the neces- 
sity of resigning his magnificent establishment, [ threw my- 
self ‘at his feet, exclaiming, ‘ Never, my dear uncie! never 
shall it be said J luxuriated in the splendor of wealth, while 
one who had thrown around me the fostering care of a parent, 
pined in the bitterness of want—that I reveled in the enjoy- 
ment of those comforts which had been wrested from him.— 
[have wealth, uncle; [ only want sufficiency ; take the rest, 
Limplore, I supplicate you ; and think tot, in your last years, 
to — yourself of those possessions of which were 
bern the 


















































































War.—To my own knowledge, there dwell ard toil, in 
the British village of Dumdrudge, usually some five hundred 
souls. From these, by certain ‘natural enemies’ of the 
French, there are successively selected, during the Fren-le 
war, say thirty able-bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own 
expense, has suckled and nursed them; she has, not without, 
difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even 
trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
another hammer, and the weakest can stand under oe 
stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping a 
swearing, they are selected; all dressed in red, and shipped 
away, at the public charges, some two thousand miles, or * 
only to the south of Spain, and fed there till wanted. And, 
now, to that same spot in the south of Spain, are thirty simi- 
lac French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like man- 
ner wending ; till at length, after infinite effort, the two par- 
ties come into actual juxtaposition ; and thirty stand fronting 
thirty, each with a gun in bie band. Suraightway the word 
‘Fire!’ is given ; and they blow the souls out of one apother ; 
and in place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the wetld bas, 
sixty dead carcasses, (shells of men, out of which af the life 
and virtue hes been blown,) whichit must and anew. 
shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? as the 


g 


inhevitor.’ My uncle kissed my brow, as he gently | devil is, not the smallest! They lived far h apart; 
ness. Word succeeded to word—menace to menace—the || raised me from my kneeling posture, § warmly of his || were the entirest strangers; nay, in so wide a there. 
cold blade of the was unsheathed—t and || gratitude, but firmly and resolutely ¢ offer. 1|| was, unconsciously, by commerce, some tm 
soon exhausted by loss of blood, Antonio fell. While his|| pleaded, but in vain. I dwelt on his k generous || between them. How then? Simpleton! their governors 


had ‘<lien out; and, instead of shooting one asother, had the 


indness; I offered him my fortune as his right. He was 
lodged cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot. Faust. 


desf to all my prayers. While I acknow 
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“ 
‘°° Qeaves frum a Scrap-Book—No. XXVI11. 
OH! STEAL NOT THOU MY FAITH AWAY. 
Oh! steal not thou my faith away, : 
a etercen ead 
can ’ 
Meet leave this heavenly gilt behind. 
Our life is but a meteor gleam, . 
Lit up amid surrounding gloom— 
A dying lamp—a fitful beam, . 
Quenched in the cold and silent tomb, 
Yet, if, as holy men haye said, 
There lie beyond that d bourne 
- the faithful 


Some region w dead 
Eternal forget to mourn, 


Welcome the scoff—the sword—the chain— 
The burning wild—the black abyss ; 

I shrink not from the path of cee 
Which endeth in a world like this. 


Bat oh! if all that nerves us here, 

When grief assails and sorrow stings, 
Exist but in the shadowy sphere 

Of Fancy’s weak imaginings: 

h cherished long and deep, 

Be cold and baseless mockeries, 
Then welcome that eternal sleep 

Which knoweth not of dreams like these. 


Yet, bush thou troubled heart !—be still ; 
Renounce thy vain philosophy ; 

Like morning on the misty hill 
The light of truth shall break on thee. 

Go, search the prophet’s deathless page— 
Go, question thou the radiant sky, 

Aud learn from them, mistaken sage | 
The glorious words— Thou shalt not a ‘. i 


THE WIDOW CURED; on ee THAN THE DOCTOR AT 





Ir was in the year—but no matter, I have the most treach- 
erous memory imaginable for dates;—when Quarz was at 
Berlin. You of course know who Quarz was !—if youdon’t, 
T'll tell you. He was the celebrated music composer and 
musician at the court of Frederick the Great, and, by the 
way, taught him the flute. Quarz was the pupil of the fa- 
mous counterpointist, Gasparini; Quarz, in short, was the 
man whv, as he was leaving the orchestre one night, hearda 
ball whistle in his ear, ticketed for him by the Spanish Am- 
bassador, who was in love with a certain marchioness. I 
can assure you the aim wasa good one, and the maestro 
might well bob his head, and wink his eyes. 

At the time of which I was speaking before I got into 
these parentheses, Quarz was forty-one—tall, and well made 
in his person, and of a noble and characteristic countenance, 
which, joined to a talent whose superiority no one could dis- 

te, gave him free access to all societ**s, and caused h:m to 

well received every where. He was, among others, par- 
ticularly intimate with one Schindler, a friend of his youth, 
who had followed the same studies—almost with the same 
success. Whata blessing was such afriend! In his house, 
after the fatigues and adulations that every coming day 
brought with it, Quarz passed his evenings. At Schindler’s 
he sought fora balm to the wounds of envy and jealousy, 
fortified his mind against the caprices of the great, and, 
above afl, from Schindler he was sure to meet with a tribute 
due to his genius, and praises that came from the heart. 

But Death laid his cold and pitiless hand on Schindler, and 
with his terrible scythe cut that knot which only he could 
sever. No tecord of the time remains to tell us whether 
Madame Schindler ‘lamented him sore.’ There are some 
sorrows over which we are forced to throw a veil. Perhaps 
she did, perhaps she did not, shed a tear; perhaps a flood of 
tears. Habit and long intimacy are mighty and powerful 


Yet, though Schindler was no more, Quarz still continued 
his visits—whether from long custom, or particular affection 
for his lost friend, does not appeur ; na the young widow 
continued to receive him with her accustomed welcome. For 
a considerable time no particular occurrence happened to in- 
terrupt their interviews, the motive of which seemed to be a 
mutual consolation. It is only by looking closely, and ex- 
amining events with attention, that we can discover any dimi- 
nution of their affections for peor Schindler; but by degrees 
he faded from their memory. They now and then epake of 
him, it is true, but less and less, till at last they ceased to 
speak of him at all. Schindler was allowed to slumber 
peaceably in his case of wood—* was quietly inurned ;’ requi- 

in pace. 

’ For myself, 1 can perfectly understand all this. 1 can see 
uo necessity for'remaining inconsolable at an irreparable loss, 
and can conceive no folly greater than his or hers had they 
doomed themselves to eternal Whilst the lamp 
burns, if ever so feebly, nourish the flame by all means; but 
when once it is extinguished, it is a waste of time and com- 
mon sense to trim or supply it with oil. 

Thus, as I said, Madame Schindler had given up weeping ; 
and as every one should have some occupation or other, she 
bethought herself of getting a new husband in lieu of the old. 


The idea was not a bad one. Is it not so? With this view 
she em herself in repairing the disorder of her toilette 
in on her visitors—in coquetting with them alittle. 


rf 
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And who canblame her? If you know mankind as well as I 
do,-you must be aware that these things, much as we may 
despise them, go a great way in the world Depend on it, 
that if a woman is:simple in her manners, and plain in her 
dress, and without what most people term affectation or co- 
quetry, no one will take the trouble of looking at her twice. 
Madame Schindler’s house underwent a similar metamorpho- 
sisto her own. The venetians, that had for a whole year 
been carefully closed, began to let in the day, and were dra- 
ried with more care and elegance than ever. The very 
urhiture seemed to assume a new life, Her doors opened 
almost of themselves to her former friends or new acquaint- 
ances, and more than one guest at a time took his seat at her 
dinner-table. Quarz was, as may be expected, always wel- 
come; and he had this advantage: that come when he might, 
she was at home to him. Nothing less could be expected 
from so eld a friend, and no one could possib!y find fault with 
her for that, you will allow. 

One day, in the midst of an animated conversation with 
her amiable favorite, Madame Schindler all at once burst 
into tears, complaining of a pain in her side, and.a violent 
headache. Quarz was ‘ auz petit soins,’ and did and said all 
that might have been expected of him in sucha case. Mad- 
ame Schindler went to bed, and sent for a physician. 

Well, you will say, what is there extraordinary in that? 
Yesterday I had a stitch in my side, and a headache; and 
what can they have to do with your anecdote? Don’t be im- 
patient; muc s you shall hear. 

Quarz was seated by her bedside when the doctor entered. 
-He felt her pulse, and his lips expressed, by a slight but sig- 
nificant contraction, that he entertained no very favorable 
opinion of her symptoms; whilst Quarz kept his eye con- 
stantly fixed on her pale countenance, where the finger of 
death seemed to have set its fatal seal. He was sad and mo- 
tionless, and awaited in silence the stern decrees of Heaven. 
But the patient had perceived the evil augury of the physi- 
cian’s eye. 

“*T see,” said she with a feeble voice, “‘ I see, alas! that ] 
am doomed to die. Doctor, I am grateful to you. I had 
rather know the worst, than flatter myself with a vain de- 
lusion.” 

“ Well,” said he, “‘ since I must—since all the aid of medi- 
cine is vain, | leave you, madam.” 

He cast a melancholy glance at Quarz, who was now really 
affected. The patient expressed a wish to be alone, and 
Quarz and the doctor retired to an adjoining chamber. Some 
minutes afterward they were again summoned. 

“ Joachim,” said the dying lady, addressing Quarz, “ you 
perceive that I am about toleave you. But before I quit this | 
world—before I take my eternal rest, I have one favor to beg | 
of you—only one; say, will you refuse it on my death-bed?”’ | 

You may imagine the reply; Quarz did what you or I 
would have done in his place. He promised, whatever it 
might be, to comply with it. 

“T hoped it would be so,” said the widow, with a voice 
still feebler, “‘ but dared not rely on it. It is—that before I 
die, you should make me yours. Call me but your wife; I 
shall then be the happiest of women, and have nothing far- 
ther to wish for.” - 

The request was a singular one; but Quarz had promised, 
and really the engagement bound him to nothing, for, in a 
few moments, the tie would be broken by the divorce of death. 
He therefore consented with a good grace, and sent for a 
notary public. The deed was drawn up in due form. He 
signed it. The doctor signed it as a witness. The widow, | 
with a trembling hand, affixed her signature to the paper, | 
and all was over. But all was not over. 

“‘ Doctor!” cried Mrs. Quarz, jumping nimbly, and com- 
pletely dressed, out of bed, ‘1 am not so near the point of 
death as you imagine, and have every inclination to live long | 
for my husband.” 

Now look upon the éableau. The astonishment of the 
two witnesses—the notary wiping his spectacles, thinking 
his eyes deceived him—the doctor biting his nails at being 
deceived as well as the rest. Only think of a doctor being 
taken in! 

Quarz, who was well pleased with the adventure, said smi- 
lingly aside—“‘ A good actress, "faith! If I were an author 
I would write a part for her.” 

The curtain fell. Madame Schindler was young and pret- 
ty, and rich beside. London Court Journal. 


Comparisons.—Spain contains 16,094 square leagues; 
Europe contains 204,710 square leagues; and the whole of 
Southern America 581,891 square leagues. 

Since the battle of Waterloo, the population of the differ- 
ent States of Europe has increased in a very considerable 
ratio—and probably Europe never contained so many inhabi- 
tants as at the present time. It is estimated by Charles Du- 
pin, in a work recently published in Paris, that if the princi- 
pal States in Europe continue to increase in population, as 
they have for the last several years, France will double its 
population in one hundred and five years; Russia in sixty 
years ; Countries in fifty six years; Great Britain in 
forty two years, and Prussia in twenty six years. There is 
every reason to believe, that as‘a general rule, the means of 
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subsistence have increased in proportion to the augmente- 
tion of the population. y A 


MattHewsiana.—During Mathews’ last visi to this coup 
try. he was, for the most 53 in ill health Aches and 
pains, incident to his years, together with an exquisitely 
nervous temperament, kept him a good portion of the tins 
in hot whter. His manner, at such periods, was quervlons 
in the extreme. Every trifling annoyance was construed into 
& personal affront, or intended persecution. The courtediy 
and accomplished chief of the Tremont House, at Boston, 
was calle, in hot haste to his apartment, late of a dull March 
afternoon—the wind east. He found the inimitable mite 
limping about the room, in a state of great agitation, « 
S——,” said he, “I am‘a miserable dog. You know}. 
every body knows it. Nerves out of order”—here ho de. 
scribed a semicircle with his game leg, and drew down the 
sloping corner of his mouth—* nobody thinks any thing of 
annoying poor Matthews. Look here—look there—rtyryy!” 
he continued, as he drew his companion to the window, and 
pointed to a servant, who was cracking walnuts for the next 
day’s dessert, in the court-yard. ‘ There’s a fellow for you, 
‘Click! click!’ for an hour together, and looking up to me 
(miserable dog!) with that infernal grin. There—there be 
goes again!”’ An explanation followed, the servant wag¢r. 
dered away, and the excited drole became comparatively 

before 





calm. But hardly had Mr. S—— reached the ‘ office,” 

he was again recalled. Some one had entered the house by 
the private entrance, and by a slight tap or two at the door 
of a neighboring room, was ‘ pulling the wires’ of the tr. 
strung actor’s nervous system. This time, it was with much 
difficulty that he could be pacified. From divers i 
annoyances, he finally widened to the ‘ people in general’ of 
this country. ‘‘ Every body delights to vex me,” said hes 
‘every body. Sometimes I ’m bored to death with imperti- 
nent questions; and then again I can ’t get more thana word 
from any body, and that always of the shortest. I asked’, 
passenger at table, on board the steamer, coming on, what | 
should carve for him, (and we had waited ‘twenty minutes’ 
for a servant,) from two meats before me, but beyond his 
reach. ‘Mutton!’ said he. ‘What shall I give you, sir?’ 
said I to his neighbor. ‘Beef!’ was the reply, sent tome 
like a projectile. ‘ Just reach me that salt,’ said a tacitum 
fellow to a man opposite. ‘ There ’s salt by you,” he replied. 
‘I did n’t see it,’ rejoined the other. * Who said you did?’ 
answered the amiable gourmand, keeping his eye on a plate 
of green peas, and exclaiming, at the same time, toa man 
near him, who was ‘ looking out for number one,’ * Halves, 
Mister! halves, ’f you please!’ When they had nearly bok 
ed their meal, (you eat like pigs in America,) 1 ventured to 
observe to the first specimen, the weather behaving ridiculous, 
that it was getting roughish. ‘Humph!’ said he. Ire 
‘Humph!’ again. ‘Don’t you think the 
weather rather roughish?’ I perseveringly inquired of his 
grum counterpart. ‘I leave it entircly to you?’ said be, 
picking his teeth with an iron fork, and rising from the table. 
They call the Americans a civil people!’ continued Mat 
thews, in the very tone of ‘ Mr. Samuel Coddle,’ complaining 
of the wind whistling round his ‘corner house’—*“ civil!= 
well, sometimes they are. Thenthey are bore. But, 
erally, the Yankees are as short as a ship-biscuit. One night 
last week, I said to a man in New York, as I was sroring 
along somewhere near my lodgings—(no lights—lamps 
out—could n’t find the way)—*‘ Friend, I wish to go to Mur 
ray street.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, taking a long, ill-flavored segar 
from his mouth, (nine inches long, and nine for a peseteks 
‘ well, why in hell do n’t you go to Murray street 1—nobody 
hinders you!’ That, now, was polite! Ask a Frenchman 


!l what ’s o’clock, and he answers, ‘ Half past nine—much 


obliged to you.’ There ’s a contrast for you!” And thus 
the irritable comedian ran on, until Mr. S grew a-wealy, 
when he paused, as we do, and his auditor escaped—like 
reader. Knickerbocker. 


Avutnority or Huspanps.—Bracton, a law writer of great 
repute in his day, bas furnished us with a curious legal opi 
ion on the right of husbands tocorrect their wives. He says: 
‘although it may be lawful for the husband to correct the 
wife with a lawful weapon such as a broomstick, Se. yetif 
he make use of an unlawful instrument, such as an iron bar 
and the like, and death ensue, it will be murder.’ The ladies 
dwelling in the same town where resided this sage expounder 
of conjugal rights, are said to have been so indignant and 8 
little satisfied with the distinction to their favorthat they drage 
ged the unfortunate vounsellor to the river, and ducked bim 
soundly. Judge Buller of Exeter in an opinion he 
in an action against a husband for bad treatment of his wile; 
laid it down as law, ‘that a husband was privileged to beet 
his wife, if the instrument used was wooden, andno 
than his thumb.’ The dames of Exeter sent a rou 
to his Lordship, and requested to know the exact dimension 
of his thumb. ; 


IncomBustisLe CLotHinc.—A London Journal says that 
a solution of phosphoric acid has the power of ng 
linen, muslin, &c. incombustible. This has been fully 4 
onstrated atthe Royal Institution on a late occasion, to the 
satisfaction of a numerous audience. It is of importance 
that this fact should be made generally known. Phosphori¢ 
acid may be obtained 
bottle, in which it will 
powder, which is readily soluble in water. 
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in favor of the bill—making seven in all who were elected 
as Whigs. On the other hand, Mr. John Campbell of 8. 
C. voted with hiv ‘ State Rights’ colleagae, Waddy Thomp- 
n, and Mr. Legare, ‘ Union,’ in the negative; so that Ca- 
rolina stands 6 to 3. Messrs. Mallory of Norfolk, Robert- 
son of Richmond, Va. and C. Shepard of N. C. who were 
said to be half disposed to favor the project, recorded their 
votes in the negative. Of the Administration Members 
from this State, Messrs. John C. Clark of Chenango, Abra- 
ham Vanderveer of Kings, John Edwards of Montgomery, 
and Henry A. Foster of Oneida, voted against the bill.— 
Mr. Foster says he did so to be able to move a reconsidera- 
tion; but what he could want of a reconsideration, when 
every Member was present that could be, we cannot ima- 
gine. It looks as though the President of the Bank of 
Rome regarded voting for the Sub-Treasury as very like 
throwing stones at his own crockery. 

Messrs. Borden of Mass. and Pope of Ky. both voted in 
the negative. They were esteemed half-way Van Buren 
men when elected. We consider them rather more Con- 
servative than Whig. Mr. Kilgore of Ohio has been an 
ardent Conservative throughout, as has Mr. Clark of this 
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The Defeat of the Sub- Treasury Project.—We are ena- 
bled to write, It is finished! a week sooner than we had 
anticipated. The Sub-Treasury scheme of collecting, 
keeping and disbursing the Public Moneys, after an earnest 
debate of one week, was demolished in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Monday evening, by the decisive vote of 
125 to 111. ‘The House, when full, consists of 242 Mem- 
bers, of whom one (Mr. Lawler of Ala.) is dead; two 
(Messrs. Brnyn of this State and Ripley of Lou.) are sick 
at adistance from Washington; Mr. Jabez Jackson of Ga. 
bad abandoned his seat and gone off to Saratoga, to avoid 
voting on this qnestion—not wishing to vote either for the 
measure or against his party; Mr. Speaker Polk does not 
vote—so there was but one Member beside Mr. Jackson 
who could have voted and did not—and he is Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith of Maine, Conservative, who has gone to Europe. 
So full a vote was never before taken. Not a man in 
Washington was absent. We give the vote in another 


column. State. 


Tuesday evening, a motion was made, according to no- 





Virginia musters four Conservatives; Illinois two. 


The whole number of those elected as Administration men 
who voted against this bill, (counting Mr. Borden and not 
Mr. Pope,) is-thirteen; but two of the absent are with 
them in sentiment. Had every Member elect been present 
and voted, the addition would have been to the affirmative, 
Mr. Speaker Polk, Mr. Bruyn of N. Y. and Mr. Ripley of 
Lou. making 114; to the negative, Mr. F. O. J. Smith of 
Maine, Mr. Jabez Jackson of Ga. and Mr. Lawler of Ala. 
(dead,) making 128. In other words, the absentees just 
balance each other, and their presence would have made 
no difference. 

This is universally regarded as a decision against the es- 
sential principle of the Sub-Treasury scheme, in any shape 
or form. We presume no further effort will be made at 
this Session to establish it by law. Mr. Cambreleng indeed 














tice, to reconsider the vote by which the bill had been re- 
jected; but the vote stood—Yeas, Twenty-One; Nays, 
Two Hundred and five: majority against reconsidering, 
One Hundred and Eighty-four. So it is settled that the 
friends of the Sub-Treasury scheme have abandoned all 
hope of obtaining for it the sanction of Congress. 

We have said that we had anticipated a longer debate on 
this question; bat for no other reason than that Hon. gen- 
tlemen have a way of talking to a most unreasonable 
length. There could be no necessity for further debating 
a question which has been the constant theme of discussion, 
in and out of Congress, since the project was first pro- 
pounded by Mr. Van Buren in his Extraordinary Message 
ten months ago. The Extra Session resounded with it, 





and the regular has dwelt with little interest upon any thing 
else. ‘The Senate discussed its length, breadth, scope, pol- 
icy and bearing, for some two months; Mr. Cambreleng 
reported at length in its favor and Mr. Sergeant against it 
in March. It has been in agitation ever since ; and, during 
the last week, when it was formally before the House, it has 
been discussed successively by Messrs. Cambreleng and 
Pickens in its favor, J. Garland in opposition, Dromgoole 
in favor, Prentiss and Kennedy in opposition, Taney and 
R. M. T. Hunter in favor, Thompson against, Potter and 
Rhett of S. C. (formerly Robert Barnwell Smith) in favor 
—the last word being had by the latter on the evening that 
the vote was taken. There can be no complaint of a lack 
of debate on the subject, or of exertion on either hand; and 
the end is that the project is voted down by a similar major- 
ity to that twice before given against it, but by a more deci- 
sive, because direct, and heavier vote now than ever. 

Mr. Calhoun’s forces appear to have done their full share 
in the support of the defeated bill. Although few in num- 
ber, they are strong in talent, and most uncompromising in 
their advocacy of the ‘ Divorce of Bank and State.’ Messrs. 
Pickens and Rhett did their utmost. 
Va. argued broadly that there is specie enough in the world 
for all purposes of currency, therefore we ought to tolerate 
nothing else! The argument is sweeping—let us apply it 
to another case: There are wagons, canoes and oyster- 
boats enough to convey all the people who ought to travel ; 
why, then, countenance Steamboats and Railroads? To 
be consistent, let us have a ‘ Divorce of’ Steamboats ‘and 
State,’ and send troops and Indians up the Mississippi on 
rafts. ‘Divorce’ the Mails from Railroads, of course.— 
Isn’t there an abundance of corduroy and Dismal Swamp 
to travel over without them ? 

The entire Connecticut Delegation, as will be seen, vo- 
ted in favor of the bill; though it was rumored that they 
would conform to the expression of their constituents’ will 
which was given at the last election. Mr. Snyder of Ili- 
nois, who has twice hitherto voted less directly against the 
project, now voted in its favor. Mr. Sawyer, a new Whig 
Member from North Carolina, and Mr. Hunier, a State 
Rights Whig of Virginia, and Mr. Lewis, of like faith from 
Alebama, voted with Mr. Calhoun’s South Carolina band 


Even Mr. Hunter of 


intinfated in his opening speech that, whether by law or by 


Executive discretion, the system will be kept substantially 


in operation until the close of Mr. Van Buren’s Presiden- 
tial term. This intimation elicited some indignant feeling 
on the part of those opposed to the project. It is doubt- 


less desirable that our financial policy be regulated by law; 
and we are not without hope that some modification of the 
Special Deposite System will now be agreed upon asa 
temporary compromise, until a full expression of the Peo- 
ple’s wishes can be had through another Congress. 





Congress has agreed to adjourn on the 9th of July—a 
week from Monday. ‘ Land Ho!’ 

Mr. Buchanan has introduced a new Special Deposite Bill 
in the Senate—a very harsh one, and not to be compared 
with that of Mr. Thompson of S.C. We hope the latter 
will be adopted, if any. 

It seems that the question on the Sub-Treasury Bill was 
not expected to be taken until Wednesday or Thursday even- 
ing. Some say there was a tacit understanding to that effect. 
But on Monday evening when Mr. Rhett had concluded his 
speech, there way no one ready to take the floor, and a gene- 
ral cry of ‘ Question’ was raised. The question was taken, 
being on Mr. Garland’s amendment to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill, which prevailed—Yeas 92, Noes 86. This 
being a finisher, the Committee immediately rose and re- 
ported the bill. 

The bill being now in the House, and the question on 
agrecing with the destructive amendment made inCommittee, 
Mr. Sherrod Williams instantly demanded the previous 
Question. This cuts off all debate and all amendments, and 
brings the House back to the main question before it, which 
was on engrossing the bill for a third reading. A call of the 
House was had, amidst great excitement, and the Previous 
Question seconded. Ayes 126. The Main Question was 
then taken, and the bill failed. Yeas 111; Nays 125. Mr. 
Foster moved a re-consideration, but it was not sustained. 
The bill was dead. 

There has been nothing else done the last week worth the 
spece required to tell of it. The interest of the Session is 
over. Henceforth Appropriation Bills, and Ways and Means 
are'the order of the day. 


Steamboat Murders.—There have been not quite two 
thousand lives lost by steamboat disasters within the last 
fifteen months—a number more than equal to the entire loss 
of life by steam throughout the whole world beside since 
boats were first propelled by it. Not having room for a ser- 
mon on the subject this week, we must be content with mere- 
ly giving the heads of our discourse, They are as follows: 

1. The number of Steamboat Accidents among us, and the 
aggregate loss of dife by them, is at least ten times greater 
than there is any reason why it should be. 

2. The safety of travelers and the preservation of invalu- 
able lives imperiously demand that something should be ef- 
fectually done to put a stop to this wild career of desolation 
and death. 

3. This will never be accomplished by the mere voluntary 
action of steamboat proprietors. Nine-tenths of them may, 
and probably do, tnke every care to provide staunch boats, 
careful captains, skillful engineers, and every thing requisite 
to safety. The other tenth, who can not be distinguished 
by the traveler hurrying from one end of the Union to the 
other, are yet sufficient to perpetuate the prevalence of disas- 
ter, and ensure the destruction of thousands of lives and 
millions of property. 

4. We ought to pay some heed to the precautions which 
Experience has suggested to other steaming nations. 

5. A good scientific National Board might be organized out 
of our present Military, Naval and Engineer service, without 
costing more than $10,000 per annum, which should once a 
| year examine all boats running in our waters—say, in suc- 
cession, at Bosten, New-York, Charleston, New-Orleans and 
| Cincinnati—and give certificates to all good boats, well pro- 
vided and officered, in every respect. From the residue they 
might simply withhold certificates, and the public could pa 
tronize whichever they should choose. 

Is there any aristocracy, poly or r ion about 
this? Willitnotanswer? Should not something like it be 
done immediately ? 
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Chief Justice Taney.—We have copied on another page 
a biographical sketch of the new Chief Justice of the United 
| States, to which we would invite particular attention. It 
| was the fortune or the fate of Mr. Taney to be connected 
with the Executive measures resulting in the Removal of the 
Deposites, in such a way as to incur the personal ill-will of a 
large portion of his fellow citizens, and excite prejudices 
which have not yet been dispelled. With such, he will much 
improve on better acquaintance, and the exalted and most 
|important station which he fills renders it desirable that he 
should enjoy, as we doubt not he merits, the full confidence 
and esteem of his countrymen. 








| We are provoked at one studied omission in this sketch. 
| In giving an account of Mr. Taney’s entrance upon and con- 
| tinuance in public life, his historian is as careful to suppress 
all allusion to the facts that he came upon the stage in "98 a 
supporter of John Adams's Administration and continued an 
ardent, inflexible, influential Federalist, so long as that party 
vad an existence, as if the truth involved some treason or 
personal dishonor. After frankly exhibiting his subject to 
the public gaze as a Catholic, (in which capacity he is equal 

ly exposed to the bigotry of opponents,) it does seem prepos- 
terous that he should seem afraid to mention his political as 
well as religious principles, when it is with the former alone 
that the public have réally any business. We have remarked 
this same timidity in some other striking instances. A biog- 
rapher of Mr. Webster, for example, thinks it necessary to 
cover up or glide over the fact that he was an opponent of the 
Last War, and even Mr. W. himself has once at Jeast fallen 
into the error. Such a course underrates the intelligence of 
the people. The good opinion of those who may think more 
of a statesman because he differed with the majority on a 
question of policy some twenty-five years ago, is not worth 
the price which is bid for it. True, this conduct reflects— 
equally upon the prejudice and intolerance which require as 
upon the weakness which can stoop tv it; but both ere un- 
worthy a land of freedom. Let us have done withithem. 








Mr. Paulding, after all, is appointed Secretary of the 
Navy. Excellent! John R. Livingston, Esq, bas beenep- 
pointed Navy Agent in his stead. 
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Gen. Robert Lytle—We alluded casually last week to 
this gentleman’s resignation of the post of U. S. Surveyor 
General. The case is worse than we then supposed. It 
has been developed, on the petition of several Surveyors 
of Public Lands under him, that he has scarcely paid them 
their earnings at all for the last year, and is now deeply in 
debi to them, while he has in his hands $52,283 of the Pub- 
lic Money—or rather, he would have if he had not converted 
it to his own use. He has promised and promised to pay as 
soon as he could sell his property, but the time seems never 
likely to come, and the Surveyors say they have had “ notes 
protested, drafts dishonored, and property sold for debts,” 
till they could stand it no longer; they have petitioned Con- 
gress, and Mr. Whittlesey has reported in favor of granting 
them indemnity for their losses. The Government will have 
to pay the money over again, if Mr. L. does not. 

Mr. Lytle has been a prominent and active politician for 
some years past. He was in Congress from 1830 to '34, 
when he was run out by Mr. Storer, (Whig,) upon which he 
was appointed Surveyor General. He now resigns this sta- 
tion, and his brother-in-law has been uppointed in his stead. 





Hon. Wm. B. Rochester of our State is among the victims 
of the Pulaski calamity. He was picked up by the mate’s 
boat, but drowned in passing through the surf. He was the 
candidate for Goveriior in opposition to De Witt Clinton in 
1826, and came near being elected. He was a son of Col. 
Nathaniel ‘Rochester, long a Judge of the Eighth Circuit, 
President of the U.S, Branch Bank at Buffalo, and in every 
relation esteemed and beloved. 

The South has lost many of her most valuable citizens by 
this calamity, but great pleasure is every where diffused by 
the assurance that Gen. Jamzs Hamitton of S.C. is not 
among the victims. 





New Hamesnine.—The Whigs of this State held their 
Nominating Convention at Concord on the 20th inst. It 
was a.very full one—Gen. Amos A. Brewster, of Hanover, 
President, Israel W. Salisbury and Gen. S. M. Richardson 
of Pelham, Secretaries. ‘The vote was first taken on Gov- 


Fire at Binghamton.—A fire broke out in the village of 
Binghamton, Broome Co., on Tuesday evening last. Six or 
seven houses in the business part of the place, including the 
office of the Broome County Courier, the Broome County 
House and out-houses, and two three-story brick buildings 
belonging to Hon. John A. Collier and Thomas Evans, were 
destroyed. Total loss $20,000; nearly half insured. The 
fire originated in a stable attached to the Broome County 
House, and at one time threatened to devastate the whole 
village. 





“Southern Bank of America.” —Such an institution, with 
a capital of Forty Millions, is proposed in several South- 
ern papers. It is to be chartered by each of the Southern 
States, and have branches in each, with the mother Bank at 
Charleston, S.C. The projectors of this scheme are vio- 
lently hostile to a National Bank. Gnats and camels are 
strained and swallowed now just as they were eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 


“The Flag of the People” is the name of a Whig extra 
which will be issued weekly at Columbus, Ohio, ‘till after 
‘lection.’ Price fifty cents, and thank ye at that. 

K> This reminds us that “ The Albany Argus,” “ The A)- 
bany Evening Journal,”’'and we believe ‘‘ The Daily Adver- 
tiser and Gazette,” each issue Weekly Extras from this time 
to the November Election, at Fifty Cents for the term, or 
Five Dollars for eleven Copies. It will be as well not to get 
too savage about politics till dog-days are over. 

“The Defiance Banner” has just been started at Defi- 


ance, Williams Co., Ohio, by John B. Semans. Politics, 
moderate Whig. A very fair sheet. 





Gen. Geo. W. Jones is a candidate for re-election as Con- 
gressional Delegate from Wisconsin. 

Gen. George W. Crabb, Col. John Erwin, and Harvey 
W. Ellis, Esq., are candidates for Congress from Alabama, 
in place of Hon. Joab Lawler, deceased. Mr. Ellis, we be- 
lieve, is a Van Buren man. The Alabama Beacon, at Gieens- 





ernor, and Gen. James Wilson, Jr., of Keene, received 293 
out of 309 votes, and was unanimously nominated. The 
State Ticket was then completed as follows: * 
Governor..Gen. JAMES WILSON, Jr...Keene. 


Congress..Joun PorTER.....+- oseseeeesDerry, Rockingham Co, 
Jor EaSTMAN....+++++++0++-Conway, Stafford Co. 
Gen, ANTHONY CoLBY..... «--New London, Hillsboro’ Co, 
Purneas HENDERSON,......-- Keene, Cheshire Co. 
JoNATHAN SMITH.......+..+++-Bath, Grafton Co. 


The Administration Convention assembled this week, but 
we have not yet heard from it. Whig rumor says that Jon- 
athan Harvey is the favorite of the friends of Gov. Hill as 
his successor, and John Page of Haverhill is the man of his | 
personal opponents. We shall soon see if Mr. Hill chooses | 
a seat in Congress. 





Mainz.—The friends of the Administation in this State 
held their Convention at Augusta last week, and nominated 
Hon. Joun FairFieLp, now Member of Congress from York 
County, for Governor. He had 311 votes on the first ballot 
to 17 for Rufus McIntyre, and was then agreed upon unani- 


borough, till lately Calhoun Whig, is now savage in support 
of the Sub-Treasury, and in especial hostility to Mr. Clay. 

The Mississippi Union Bank, chartered by the last Le- 
gislature, with a capital of $15,500,000, has just been organ- 
ized. It pays its President, Ex-Gov. H. G. Runnels, $10,000. 

Messrs. Springer and Garland, Whigs, were recently 
elected from Vicksburg, to fill vacancies in the Mississippi 
Legislature. 

A Whig Young Men's State Convention is talked of in 
Maryland. 


Mr. Woodbury has declined the Chief Justiceship of New 
Hampshire. The regret which this intelligence must inspire 
will not be confined to that State. Hon. Joel Parker, of 
Keene, has been nominated in his stead. 

“The Carrollton Enquirer” is a new Whig paper in 
North Mississippi. W. G. Clark, Editor. 

“The Macon Intelligencer” is 2 Whig paper established 
at Macon, Miss., on the ruins of the ‘Star.’ Dr. V. M. Mur- 





mously. He is a very fair man, personally unassailable, 
and, like his competitor, Gov. Kent, will poll the entire | 
strength of his party. There will be sharp work in Maine 
next September. 7 


Upper Canada Matters.—It appears to be settled beyond | 
doubt that there are gatherings of ‘ Patriots’ in the swamps | 
back of Queenston—probably of refugees and adventurers, | 
recently from our own side in the main; and a company of | 
Queen’s troops have been roughly handled at a place called 
‘The Short Hills.’ Gov. Arthur has therefore suspended 
the free intercourse between our frontier and Upper Canada, 
allowing none to cross over at Lewiston or Black Hook with- 
out passports. There are volumes of contradictory rumors 
from that quarter, but this is the substance of all that is ascer- 
tained. 


General Banking.—Arrangements for new Banks under 
our General Law are making all over the State. A Bank in 
Albany is in contemplation, and the ‘Canal Bank at Lock- 
pert’ is now preparing its mortgages, &c. It will com- 
mence on $100,000 capital, and increase it, if desirable, to 
$1,000,000, 











phy and H. W. Foote, Editors. 


“The Democrat and Pennsylvania Intelligencer,” a Rit- 
ner Whig Antimasonic paper in the German language, has 
just been started at Carlisle, Pa. George Bergener, Editor. 

“The Greene County Democrat” is a new Ritner paper 
at Waynesburgh, Pa. 

John Quincy Adams is said to be in his dotage, by some 
journalists who do not like his course in Congress. This is 
a mistake—he is keen as ever, but occasionally crooked as a 
Virginia fence. 

Hon. A. L Bingaman, of Natchez, will be supported by 
the Whigs of Mississippi for the U.S. Senate, against Hon. 
James Trotter, the incumbent. 

The Whigs of Westchester Co. held a meeting at Mount 
Pleasant last week, and elected fifteen Delegates to the 


Delegates, Cayuga 120, &c. &c. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest, the Tragedian, is spoken of as an Ad- 
ministration candidate for Congress from our city this fall.— 
A great many have got into Congress with fewer qualifica. 








tions than Mr. F. 


Young Men’s State Convention. Herkimer has chosen 30 || % 
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Messrs. Cambreleng, Varian, Forrest, and MeKeo3, itis 
said, will form the Adm. Congress ticket for our city, this 
fall. This is Whig news. We do n't believe that Hon, Bii 
Moore can be thrown overboard so easily. 





Public Taste.—A sule of rare old wines took place last 
week in Philadelphia; and the average price obtained was 
about half a dollar per wine-glass. [We expect to see the 
fact duly chronicled in Senator Benton's next speech, to 
prove that there is no pressure nor trouble in the lands i. ¢, 
when three men can pay half u dollar a glass for wine, how 
can any body want bread, or a more uniform currency f] 

Improving the Erie Canal.—As the work of progressive 
enlargement of our Grand Canal is now in hand, it is pro- 
posed to avoid the formidable detour now made this side of 
Rochester, by adopting another route. We are assured that 
eight miles can thus be saved—no trifle. The present Canal 
will be retained as a feeder. 

The Sioux Indians, in the neighborhood of St; Peters, 
Wiscensin, are becoming exasperated at the alleged nonful- 
filment of our late Treaty with them, and are preparing for 
war. We shall have trouble all along our Western border, if 
the practice of carting off all our surplus Indians, whether 
they will or no, and throwing them down any where, be not 
systematized. 

The Schooner Lucy Ann, of Salem, ona Labrador fishing 
voyage, was run down by the British schr. Richmond Lass, 
off the mouth of the St. Lawrence, und six persons—all on 
board but the Captain—perished. All insured but the lives, 

Government Loss.—The steamboat conveying the annual 
supply of provisions to Fort Towson, in the Far West, was 
snagged and sunk ‘on the 7th ult. within two miles of the 
Fort, and all the provisions went down. Very tantalizing 
this, if the soldiers were in want of them. It was hoped, 
however, that a good part of the cargo would be raised. 

“Great Arctic Discovery.’’—Assertions are freely and 
confidently made that the Account of a Discovery of the 
North-West Passage, which we recently published, was a 
sheer imposition, got up to fuvor the efforts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company to procure a renewal of their charter, We 
have some misgivings, but do not vet believe this, 

New Wheat is being contracted for at Richmond, Va., at 
$150 for White and $1 45 for Red in July, and $1 20 in Au- 
gust. Bread stuffs must fall every where, if a good harvest 
is realized. 

Lieut. Charles Wilkes has been appointed by the Presi 
dent to the command of the Antarctic Exploring Expedition, 
which has dwindled down nearly to the tip end of nothing. 

Salt Water has been found near Athens, Ohio, by boring 
500 feet. It rises in a column 33 inches in diameter, 

The American Bank, Boston, is good again. 

The Wells River, Newbury, Vt., ditto. 

Woodstock and Windsor, Vt,, are still clouded. 

Incendiaries.—The Mayor of Baltimore offers $100 re- 
ward for the detection of the villains who lately set that city 
on fire. Not half enough. 


India Rubber is coming into use for Book-Binding. 





From the Cherokee Country.—Major Bennet, Paymaster 
U. S. Army, has just returned to this place from Fort Cass, 
and informs us that Gen. Scott is at that post, who recently 
returned from a tour in Georgia—and from official accounts 
there were four thousand twe hundred Cherokees collected, 
and every reason to believe there are now quietly collected 
about six thousand. 

{t is confidently believed not more than five hundred of the 
Georgia Indians remain to be collected. 

The Tennessee Indians were voluntarily coming in on the 
invitation of the Commanding General, and there is not 
doubt they might soon be collected without the slightest vio- 
lence or discomfort to the Indians. 

It is ascertained from all quarters that the address of Gea. 
Scott to the Indians, together with his general order, has 
had the happiest effect in inducing them to come in from all 
uarters. 

On the 12th instant the collection will commence in the 
North Carolina and Alabama Districts, and there poe 
a doubt that they will be collected in a short time, 
the exception of a few remote families; 
mane und considerate treatme:t they have received, pc 
= as perfectly reconciled as the state of their case 
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GENERAL NEWS. 
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The Steamboat Washington —We are rejoiced to hear 
that the number of lives lost by the burning of this boat on 
Lake Erie is likely to prove somewhat less than wes at first 
stated. The Buffalo papers state that it cannot be ascer- 
tained that more than twenty passengers were victims, with 
six or eight of the crew. This is still twenty-eight too many, 
but only half as bad qs was first reported. 





Mr. Benjamin Stewart, of Cambridge, Dorchester Co., 
Md., was murdered in the streets of Baltimore a few nights 
since, about 10 o’clock. He was first shot through the body 
with a pistol, and then barbarously mangled with a hatchet. 
His own son has been identified as the person who bought 
the hatchet found near the body, and has been apprehended 
under strong suspicions that he was a principal in the mur- 
der. Three other infamous characters—one of them a wo- 
man—have been likewise committed. 





THE VOTE ON THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


For the Bill. 
MAINE. 
John Fairfield, 
Virgil D. Parris, 
Hugh J. Anderson, 
Thomas Davee—4, 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Samuel Cushman, 
James Farrington, 
Charles G. Atherton, 
Joseph Weeks, 
Jared W. Williams—5. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
William Parmenter—1. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Isaac Toucey, 
Samuel Ingham, 
Elisha Haley, 
Thomas T. Whittlesey, 
Launcelot Phelps, 
Orrin Holt—6. 
* VERMONT. 
Isaac Fletcher—1. 
NEW-YORK. 
Thomas B. Jackson, 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, 
Ely Moore, 
Governeur Kemble, 
Obadiah Titus, 
Nathaniel Jones, 
John C. Brodhead, 
Zadoc Pratt, 
Robert McClellan, 
Henry Vail, 
Albert Gallup, 
John I. DeGraff, 
John Palmer, 
Jaines B. Spencer, 
Arphaxed Loomis, 
Abraham P. Grant, 
Isaac H. Bronson, 
John H. Prentiss, 
Amasa J. Parker, 
Hiram Gray, 
William Taylor, 
Bennett Bicknell, 
William H. Noble, 
Samuel Birdsall, 
John T. Andrews—25. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lemuel Paynter, 
Jacob Fry, jr., 
David D. Wagner, 
Edward B. Hubley, 
George M. Keim, 
Luther Reily, 
, Henry Logan, 
Daniel Sheffer, 
Charles McClure, 
William W. Potter, 
David Petrikin, 
Robert H. Hammond, 
Samuel W. Morris, 
John Klingensmith, 
Andrew Buchanan, 
William Beatty, 
Arnold Plumer—17. 
MARYLAND, 
Francis Thomas, 
John T. H. Worthington, 
Benjamin C. Howard—3. 





Agaiast the Bill. 
MAINE. 

George Evans, 

Joseph C. Noyes, 

Edward Robinson—3. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Richard Fletcher, 

Stephen C. Phillips, 

Caleb Cushing, 

Levi Lincoln, 

George Grennell, jr., 

George N. Briggs, 

William B. Calhoun, 

Nathaniel B. Borden, 

John Q. Adams, 

John Reed, 

William S. Hastings—11. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Joseph L. Tiilinghast, 

Robert B.-Cranston—2. 


VERMONT. 
Hiland Hall, 
William Slade, 


Heman Allen, 
Horace Everett—4. 
NEW-YORK. 
Edward Curtis, 
Ogden Hoffman, 
David Russell, 
Mark H. Sibley, 
William Patterson, 
Luther C. Peck, 
Richard P. Marvin, 
Millard Fillmore, 
Timothy Childs, 
Charles F. Mitchell, 
Abraham Vanderveer, 
John Edwards, 
John C. Clark, 
Henry A. Foster—14. 
NEW-JERSEY. 
John B. Aycrigg, 
John P. B. Maxwell, 
William Halsted, 
Joseph F. Randolph, 
Charles C. Stratton, 
Thomas Jones Yorke—6. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
John Sergeant, 
George W. Toland, 
Charles Naylor, 
Edward Davies, 
David Potts, jr., 
Edward Darlington, 
Charles Ogle, 
Thomas M. T. McKennan, 
Richard Biddle, 
Thomas Henry, 
Mathias Morris—11. 
DELAWARE. . 
Jvhn J. Miliigan—1. 
MARYLAND. 
John Dennis, 
James A. Pearce, 
William Cost Johnson, 
Daniel Jenifer, 
John P. Kennedy—5. 
VIRGINIA. 
Henry A. Wise, 
Francis Mallory, 
John Robertson, 
Charles F. Mercer, 
John Taliaferro, 
Archibald Stuart, 
George W. Hopkins, 
James M. Mason, 





Por the Bill. Against the Bill. 
John W. Jones, James Garlund—9. 
Robert Craig, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Joseph Johnson, Edward Stanly, 
William S. Morgan, Charles S » 
Francis E. Rives, Edmund Deberry, 
James W. Bouldin, Augustine H. Shepperd, 

_ Linn Banks, Abram Rencher, 

Robert M. T'. Hunter—12.| James Graham, 
NORTH CAROLINA. Lewis Williams—7. 
Jesse A. Bynum, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
James J. McKay, - Hugh S. Legare, 
Micajah T. Hawkins, Waddy Thompson, 

‘ William Montgomery, Joho Campbeli—3. 
Henry W. Connor, GEORGIA. 
Samuel T'. Sawyer—6. William C. Dawson, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Seaton Grantland—2. 
Francis W. Pickens, RENTUCKY. 
William K. Clowney, Edward Rumsey, 
Franklin H. Elmore, Joseph R. Underwood, 
John K. Griffin, Sherrod Williams, 
Robert B. Rhett, James Harlan, 

Joha P. Richardson—6. John Calhoon, 
GEORGIA. John Pope, 
Thomas Glascock, William J. Graves, 
Jobn F. Cleveland, John White, 
Charles E. Haynes, Richard Hawes, 


Hopkins Holsey, 
George W. Owens, 
George W. Townes—6. 


Richard H. Menefee, 
John Chambers, 
Willian W. Southgate—12. 


KENTUCKY. TENNESSEE. 
John L. Murray—1. William B. Carter, 
TENNESSEE. William B. Campbell, 


Abram McClellan, 
Hopkins L. Turney—2. 
OH10. 
Alexander Duncan, 

Taylor Webster, 
Thomas L. Hamer, 


John Bell, 

Abram P. Maury, 
John W. Crockett, 
Charles H. Williams, 
Joseph L. Williams, 
Edward J. Shields, 


David P. l.eadbetier, Richard Cheatham, 

William H. Hunter, William D. Stone—10. 

Mathias Shepler, OH10. 

John Chaney—7. Patrick G. Goode, 
INDIANA. Thomas Corwin, 

Ratliff Boon—1. Calvary Morris, 
ILLINOIS. William K. Bond, 

Ambrose W. Snyder—1. Joseph Ridgway, 
ALABAMA. Samson Mason, 


Reuben Chapman, 
John L. Martin, 
Dizon H. Lewis—3. 
MISSOURI. 
Albert G. Harrison, 


James Alexander, Jr., 
Alexander Harper, 
John W. Allen, 
Elisha Whittlesey, 
Charles D. Coffin, 


John Miller—2. Daniel Kilgore—12. 
ARKANSAS. LOUISIANA. 
Archibald Yell—1. Rice Garland, 
MICHIGAN. Henry Jehnsou—2. 
Isaac E. Crary—l1. INDIANA. 
Italics in this column, Calhoun John Ewing, 


; William Grabam 

t ed ° 

_ Rye men, elect as Georgé H. Dunn, 
Italics in the othercolumn,Con-| William Herod, 
servatives, elected as Administra-| James Rariden, 


cer Albert 8. White—6. 
Taking the country by sec MISSISSIPPI. 


i Sergeant S. Prentiss 
tions, the vote stands thus: &' J 
For. Against, Thomas J. Word—2. 
New England. .....17. ..+++20 ILLINOIS, 
sree States one ~ posed = Zadoe Casey, 
uthern States....36...+.. William L. May—2. 
Western Beates 2.08. ooo0 ALABAMA. 





Ill 185 Francis S. Lyon—1. 








I> The Editor of the “ Democratic Banner,” Morristown, 
N. J., assures us that we were mistaken in pronouncing him 
a recent convert to the Administration ranks, in our notice of 
the establishment of his paper. Of course, his word is cou- 
clusive on that point, and we gladly retract the assertion, 
with whatever of imputation it may have contained. We 
meant none. We doubtless confounded Mr. Armstrong with 
another person of the name ; but it shall not be said that the 
purity of his ‘ Democracy’ was permanently clouded through 
our misapprehension. 

But our Morristown friend embraces the fair opportunity 
afforded him to say some clever things at our expense or 
for our benefit—it is hard to say exactly which. For in- 
stance, he says ours “ is about the best conducted sheet that 
hails from the Federal ranks." We take this as a compli- 
ment, though the term ‘ Federal’ is a very vague one, and 
probably meant to be excruciating withal. We take it to 
mean, however, that The New-Yorker’s political views are 
of the stamp of George Washington, John Jay and John Mar- 
shall, and its general charagser superior to that of the Na- 


288 
tional Intelligencer, National Gazette and Niles’ Register, 
which we suppose the Editor of the Banner includes under 
the cant term of ‘‘ Federal.” Our modesty is somewhat 
shocked by so extravagant a compliment, but we must strive 
to bear our blushing honors as meekly as postible. 

The Jersey Editor goes on to say that hostility to the pre- 
sent “ unjust system of Banking” is one of his cardinal and 
well-settled principles, for the truth of which assertion we 
are referred to Tammany Hall. We would quite as soon 
take his word for it. If he contcived to be orthodox at Tam- 
many in '33, when ‘ Support our own Banks’ was the watch- 
word there; in 34, when ‘ Down with all Banks and Mo- 
nopolies !’ was the rallying cry; in 35 and '6, when the ene- 
mies of Banks were kicked out of doors and kept out; in ’37, 
when thy were taken back; and in ’38, when they have un- 
disputed possession, he must have a creed which reads as 
well backward as forward, and means very little either way. 
But he need not attempt to make Bank Reform a ground of 
difference between us, until he has reason to believe there is 
adisagreement. He tells us that the place of the present 
Banking system.must be “ supplied by some other plan.” Is 
not this too indefinite? He is tearing down the old house 
before he has determined of what materials to censtruct the 
new one. We are for ‘ Bank Reform’ too, so faras any ben- 
efit to the people can be hoped From it; and have labored in- 
dividually and editorially in behalf of the new General Bank- 
ing system of New-York. How does that suit him? Is it 
‘Federal’ or ‘Democratic’? We never thought to ask be- 
fore, but have been contented to support it merely as judi- 
cious and conducive to the public welfare. It looks to us 
Democratic, in the Dictionary sense of that word ; but the fact 
that it originated in what he would call a ‘ Federal’ Assem- 
bly, while no‘ Democratic’ Legislature has done the like may 
make a sensible difference. He will of course enlighten us. 








Wivaincron, (N.C.) Jane 20, 8 o'clock, A. M. 

Joyful Intelligence from those Wrecked in the Pulaski.— 
We are truly — Pp stgte aac THirty of the Pulaski’s 
passengers were picked up yesterda ry , about nine 
o’clock, fifteen or twenty Piles north of the New Inlet, by 
the schooner Henry Camerdon, on her passage from Phila- 
delphia to Wilmington, and were landed at our wharf about 
7 o'clock same day. Their sufferings were extreme. We 
have no time for further particulars now, but hope to dis- 
patch a second edition of this extra by to-day’s 1 o'clock 
mail. These unfortunate sufferers were immediately invi- 
ted to mee ere residences of our gentlemen, where we 
feel assured every effort will be made to soothe their cares 
and to alleviate their sufferings. Vessels are now cruising 
along the coast, with the hope of rescuing others of these 
unfortunate beings from a watery grave. 

We here annex the names of thirty, except one, whose 
name is now unknown: 

A. Lovejoy, Camden Co. Georgia; Major Heath, Baltimore ; Major 
Twiggs and son, Richmond Co, Georgia; Mr. Greenwood, Mr. 0’Gre- 
gory, Mrs. Noah Smith, Mise Rebecca Lamar, Mr. A. Hamilton, daque- 
ta, Georgia ; Charles Lamar, R. Hutchinson, C. Ward, Savannab, Ga.; 
Robert Seabrook, Masters T. and W. Whaley, Mr. Edings, Edisto Isl- 
and, 8.C.; Capt. Pearson, John Cape, fireman, Baltimore ; E. Joseph, 
New-York; C. W. Clifton, Canton, Mississippi; D. Walker and T. 
Downing, Charleston; Warren Freeman, pal Ga.; Chicken, first 
engineer ; Patrick and Bill, deck hands; Rhynah, a negro woman, and 
a negro woman belonging to Dr. Stewart. 


Further.—By a slip from the United States Gazette, we 
earn that FIFTY-NINE persons in all have been saved, and 
strong hopes are entertained for more. A letter to Mr. 
Coffee, of the Philadelphia Exchange, from Norfolk, Friday 
evening, says: 

“It was mentioned that a gentleman, President of one of 
the Charleston Banks, was drowned in attempting to reach 
the shore. 

“T have conversed with Mr. Leuthshenburg, one of the 
survivors of the Pulaski; he states that two more yawls, 
(making four) had reached the shore in safety, and we 
may add 13 more persons to the list of saved, making 59 
saved—the last mentioned 13 not named.” 


Bank of the State of North Carolina.—According to the 
report of the Directors, the Bank has reduced her circulation 
in one year, ending May, 1838, from $1,451,510 to $1,029,- 
219; and has, in the same time, increased her specie from 
$492,197 to $523,437—has reduced her loans and discounts 
from $3,462,195 to $2,453,389—and has paid off more than 
$540,000 to the United States. The Bank is only waiting 
for the Virg‘nia Banks to.resume, to follow suit; and uader 
the expectation that such will soon be the case, has 
a dividend for the last year of 54 per cent. 

aeitie * 


Hon. James K. Polk, Speaker, is proposed as a candidate 








for the Vice-Presidency. 
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From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE PULASKI. 

Mr. B. W. Fosdick, of Buston, one of the survivors 
from the wreck of the Pulaski, arrived here yesterday morn- 
ing from the South, and proceeded on to Boston in the 
afternoon. He is in a good measure recovered ‘from the. 
wear and tear of body and mind occasioned by the horrid 
scene through which he was called to pass; some particulars 
of which, at our solicitation, he has committed to paper, and 
permitted us to insert in our columns. 

Mr. Fosdick’s Statement.—On the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 13th June, at about 8 o’cluck, I left Savannah in 
company with about 70 other ladies and gentlemen, most of 
whom were residents of that place, in the steamboat Pula-ki, 
Capt. Dubois, for Baltimore, via Charleston—at which lat- 
ter place we arrived the same afternoon, about 6 o’clock. It 
was a beautiful day, and all on board were in high spirits, 
enjoyed the sail very much, and were delighted with the 
boat, which seemed to possess every thing to make one com- 
fortable at sea. 

At Charleston we remained all night, and on Thursday 
morning at 6 o’clock left that place with an addition of about 
80 more jf g bering, with the officers and crew 
of the boat, nearly 200 souls. The weather was pleasant 
all day, with a fresh breeze and some sea—and, as usual on 
the first day out, the greater part of the passengers were a 
little sea-sick, and some retired to their berths, or lay list- 
lessly about on the settees upon deck; and when evening 
came, most of them had retired. I was one of the number 
that did not feel exactly well, and went to bed in the after 
cabin about 8 o’clock, and had slept some hours, when I was 
awakened about 11 o’clock by a loud report, followed by a 
tremendous crash. My first impression was, that we had 

ashore, or had run into some vessel. It did not occur 
to me that the boiler had burst—and finding myself uninjur- 
ed, 1 dressed myself entirely, and putting my watch in my 
pocket, and taking my hat, and from the pockct of my cloak 
a light cap, which I put into my hat, thinking it would be of 
use in case I could not keep my hat upon my head. Before 
I had finished dressing, a person ran down int» the cabin, 
exclaiming, “‘ The boat is on fire—come up and bring buck- 
ets to extinguish it.”” This person, I believe, was Mr. Sher- 
man Miller. I never saw him afterward. I immediately 
started for the deck, and as I approaclied the cabin stairs, 
found that-a number of the planks of the cabin floor had been 
torn up—and as it was quite dark in the cabin, there being 
but one or two candles burning, I came near falling through 
into the hold. 


When I reached the deck, I found that the boiler had 

burst. The confusion was very great—men and women were 
running from one part to the other—some calling for their 
wives, others for their husbands. On going forward, I found 
I could get’no farther than theshaft. Beyond that, as far as 
the wheel- house, all appeared to be in rina and in darkness, 
and at every roll of the boat the water would rush in. There 
was one solitary lantern near me, and this I lashed to the 
ceiling. In doing so, I saw a person among the ruins of the 
engine, trying to get out, and moaning and crying aloud— 
‘* gone—gone—gone—firemer help me—firemen elp me.” 
In a few minutes some one came to his assistance, and extri- 
cated him. This person, I afterward learned, was one of the 
firemen. I then went aft again, and with some others as- 
sisted in removing some of the rubbish in the gangway, for 
at this time, I think, no one supposed the boat would sink, 
and we thought it best to have as clear a place as possible on 
deck. But we soon found this of no avail, for the water was 
rushing in rapidly, and every one began to turn his attention 
to preparing something to support himself upon the water— 
such as lashing settees together, and tables, &c. &c. A ne- 
gro was discovered preparing something of this kind, and on 
beingasked what he was going to do, said. ‘‘ Jam going to 
try to save my master ;” appearing perfectly regardless of 
himself. 

The two quarter boats were lowered into the water; but, 
when, I do not recollect, though I have an indistinct remem- 
brance of seeing one of them lowered by two or three per- 
sons. The boat now appeared to be sinking pretty fast, and 
I climbed to the promenade deck, (the only way to get there, 
for the stairs were at the forward part of the boat,) and there 
I found some forty or fifty persons, many of whom were la- 
dies. There was also a yaw! boat which was filled with wo- 
men and children, and among them the family of G. B. La- 
mar, of Savannah. Himself and two or three other gentle- 
men were standing near the boat to keep it in an upright posi- 
tion when the promeaade deck of the steamboat should sink. 
which, as the boat had broken in two in the middle, it had 
begun to do—and one end was already immersed in the wa- 
ter. For the pa of assisting in keeping the boat up- 
right, I took hold of the bows. The water was now rushing 
on deck rapidly, and the forward part of the promenade deck 
sank so fast that the bows of the yaw! boat filled with water, 
and @ wave washed me from my hold and I sank. When 1 
arose, [ found myself near a piece of plank, to which I clung; 
but thisnot being large enough to support me, I left it—and 
after getting from one fragment of the wreck to another, (and 
the water all around me was filled with fragments,) 1 suc- 








ceeded in finding a piece large enough to support me sitting ; 





and upon this I remained some ten minutes, and took off my 
boots and loosened my dress, for my clothes were so full ot 
water that I could scarcely move. 

While upon this piece, I saw near me Mr. Geo. Hunting- 
ton of Savannah. ere T will mention what was told me by 
a person, (Mr. Eldridge of Syracuse, N. Y.), who was upon 
the promenade deck after I was washed fromit. He says 
that nearly all the females in the yaw! boat were drowned at 
the time it filled, and that as the hull of the steamboat to- 
ward theengine began to sink, the promenade deck gradual- 
ly separated, and when the whole had sunk te an angle of 
nearly 40 degrees, leaving the stern high above water, the 
promenade deck broke off a few, feet forward of the wheel, 
and the hul] completely turned over and came keel up— 
throwing those persons upon it (many of whom were females) 
into the water. A number of them regained the promenade 
deck, which afterward served them as a raft, and upon which 
twenty-four persons found themselves the next morning—six 
of whom succeeded in getting ashore in a hoat which was 
picked up, and seven were taken off by the schr. Henry Cam- 
erdon. The remainder are said to have died from exhaus- 
tion. 

After removing my boots, I remained quict some 10 or 15 
minutes, when I heard some persons calling out not far from 
me, and coneluded they were in one of the boats; but upon 
inquiring found it was part of the ladies’ cabin, (the side,) 
and that there were two persons upon it, (Andrew Stewart 
and Owen Gallagher, deck hands,) and that there was room 
enough for another, and that they wouldtake me upon it if I 
could get up to it—but that they had no means of coming to 
me. 

I knew the only chance of safety was to reach it; and I 
made a desperate effort, and succeeded, by swimming, and 
by getting from plank to plank, which were scattered all 
around me, in reaching it, and was pulled upon it*almost ex- 
hausted. This piece of the ladies’ cebin was then about 10 
feet wide by 45 feet long; but in the course of the night we 
lost 10 or 15 feet of it—leaving us a piece of 30 feet in length. 
Upon this we sat all night, with the water about a foot deep. 

The wind was blowing quite fresh in a direction toward 
the land, and our raft being long and narrow made very good 
progress—and in the course of two hours after the bursting 
of the boiler, we were out of sight of the wresk. About this 
time we discovered approaching near us a portion of the deck 
of the steamboat, with an upr.ght post near the centre of it, 
and upon it were Mr. Geo. Huntington and two other per- 
sons. They said they were all from Savanrah. 

We lashed the two rafts together with a rope which they 
threw us; but finding that the sea dashed our rafts together 
with evnsiderable violence, we concluded it would be better 
to separate again, and we did so. Mr. H. wished me to take 
a passage withthem, but I concluded to remain where I was. 
I saw them no more. 

Friday morning came, and discovered to us our situation. 
We were out of sight of land. Three rafts we saw at a dis- 
tance.. They were too far off for us to discern the persons 
upon them, but they a!l had signals flying. Upon our little 
raft we found a small chest, beionging to one of the firemen, 
and which afterward served us as a seat—two mattiesses—a 
sheet—a blanket—and some female wearing apparel. 

The mattresses we emptied of their contents, and with the 
covering of one of them we made a sail, which, with a good 
deal of difficulty, we succeeded in putting up, but. which did 
us much service, for by noon we had almost entirely lost sight 
of the other rafts—and in the afternoon nothing was seen, as 
far as the eye could reach, but sky and water. 

But our spirits did not flag, for we thought that by the 
morning we must certainly fall in with some fishing boats. 
We had also found on the raft a tin box—the cover gone, 
containing some cake, wrapped up in a cloth. This was 
completely saturated with salt watez, but we took a mouthful 
of itin the course of the day, and found it pretty good. There 
was also a keg, which floated on to the raft, containing a little 
gin; but this was of little service, for by some means or other 
it was mixed with salt water. The night came, the wind 
and sea incrensed, and we were obliged to take down our lit- 
tlesail. During the night the waves were constantly wash- 
ing over our raft, and the water at all times stood a fuot deep 
upon It. 


We sat close together upon the chest—which we lashed as 
well as we could to the raft, and wrapped ourselves up in the 
wet blanket and clothes—for the night air felt very cold, after 
having been expesed, as we were, all day, tothe broiling sun. 

We were much fatigued, and once during the night we fell 
asleep, and were awakened by the upsetting of our seat, 
which nearly threw us overboard. Anviously we watched the 
rising of the moon, which rose some hours after midnight; 
and still more anxiously the break of day and the rising of the 
sun, which we hoped would disclose to our weary eyes the 
sight of some distant sail. 


The sun at last did rise—/ut there was nothing in sight. 
For the first time we began to feel a little discouraged—still 
the hope that we shquld soon see land impressed itself forci- 
bly upon us—and eagerly we cast our eyes land-ward, every 
now and then, as the sun continued torise. And joyful sight ! 
about 6 o’clock, we thought we did see land—and in another 
half hour were eure of it, r 





up in our hands pieces of cloth; we did every thing to 
our little craft, for we feared the wind migh thangs entttne 
off shore, and then all hope would be lest, for oar raft, we 
felt sure, could not hold together anotherday. As we “ 
the land, we found the surf was running pretty high; but 
there was a sendy shore, and we ielt no fear of this, for w 

saw the land, and we knew that seon our suspense weuldie 
at an end. » 


Now we redoubled our exertions; we paddled; we held 


| About 4 o’clock P. M. on Saturday, we reached the break. 


ers. The first breaker came over us with great violence, 

so did the second; the third broke the raft into pi = 
we clung to the fragments, and soon found we could’ 

the bottom with our feet—and in a few minutes we Were safe 
upon terra firma, considerably bruised and sun-bornt bot 
with our lives. And grateful did we feel to that Alms 
Arm which, in the hour of danger, was stretched over us. to2 
save and protect! And it was only by the mercy of a Diving 
Providence that we were saved from a watery grave, 

I forgot to mention that on Saturday a shark was 
us nearly all the morning, but we frightened it away. 

Near the shore, which was at New River Inlet, N. C., we 
found the house of Mr. Henderson, who received us in the 
kindest mamner, and did all in his power for us. ; 

And from every one we met, we have received the utmost 
hospitality, especially from some gentlemen of Newbern, who 
furnished us with mo.iey to pay our way home. But we found 
that it was not much needed, for neither the conductors of 
the railroad cars not the captains of steamboats would receive 
any thing for our passage. 

I have thus, in a very hasty manner, drawn up a statement 
of a part of what I saw on the dreadful night when the Pulaski 
was destroyed. Al/ that J saw and heard, neither la 
can paint nor tongue utter. The thought of it makes ne 
shudder. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. W. FOSDICK. 


Amicable arragement with the Ottawas on Grand River, 
Michigan.—An Indian Council was held at the Rapids in 
the beginning of June, at which propositions were made by 
H. R. Schoolcraft, the superintendent of Indian affairs, for 
the tribes henceforth to receive their annuities on Grand river 
and not at Mackinac, as provided in the treaty of 1836— 
Another proposition was to appoint a delegation to go west 
to select a new residence. The chiefs, after smoking the 
calumet in the Court House, accepted the terms. . The De- 
troit Advertiser of the 21st rejuices in this asmicable-arrage- 
ment, and says, on the authority of Mr. Schoolcraft, thet 
every stipulation of the U.S. Government has now been ful- 
filled. Mr. Schoolcrafthas admitted that the stipulation was: 
paid half in goods, contrary to the treaty, because of the con- 
dition of the pecuniary affairs of the country.” 

The number of Indians in the Grand River Vallev is given 
at 890. Every village was represented in council, mA the 
murder of the Glass family was disclaimed by all. Afterthe 
council rose, the goods, provisions, &c. were delivered to the 
Indians. The Ottawas were not concerned in the murder 
of the Glass family; but a small hunting party of the Sagi- 
naws, several of whom have been arrested. 











Egyptian Literature.—Evypt certainly feels or rather 
takes, European civilization more kindly than any other part 
of the empire of Mal dani Not always, however, 
Achmet Effendi, an Algerine, brought up in England, hes 
founded a lithographic establishment at Cairo, and was about 
publishing several Arabic works—among them the ancient 
history of Arabia, and the celebrated dictionary of Kama 
when the viceroy suddenly seized his press, and put a stop 
to the enterprize. Mehemet Ali has no notion of reviving 
the golden age of the Caliphs, and of Saracen literature 
among his ignorant and slavish subjects. New machinery 
for increasing his cotton product he is willing to receive, no 
doubt, and also all other useful arts and sciences that ag- 
grandize his wealth, but no freedom of discussion or moral, 
political or religious sshjects. 


Express Mail Robberies.—The Nashville Whig of the 15th 
states that the Express Mail was robbed on the night of the 
13th, on the Louisville road, near Beacon creek.. The Ex- 
press horse was stopped in the road by the robber, and the» 
rider dismounted and tied to a sapling. The saddle bags 
were carried about a mile into the barrens, cut open, and.the 
most valuable part of their contents carried off.. The mail, 
it is said, was @ large, and no doubta very valuable one com 
taining, as it did, the letter packets from New Orleans of the 
8th and 9th, Mohile of the 10th and Nashville of the 13th 
inst. No clue has yet been found to the name of the robber 
nor is it certain that there was orly one concerned. 


Another.—The Charleston South Carolina Mercury, s8ys, 
the Express rider from this place, was stopped on his way 
to Columbia, on Saturday evening, June 17, about forty miles 








from Charleston, by two white men—was taken from his . 


horse and tied to a tree, while they opened the mail bag and 
searched the letters for money. As no money is ever for 
warded by the Express Mail, they were disappointed, and 
have risked their necks for nothing. The bag, with the let 
ters, have since been found, and returned to the office, the let- 
ters all torn and mutilated. 
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NEW-YORK. 








Our Agents, Edward Green, and E. S. Whitfield, are informed 
ag pany mn ts desirous of hearing from each of them imme- 


Messrs. P. Schermerhorn, A us Ci avd Geo. P. Markee, will 
much oblige us by making a settlement with this office. Can any body 
tell us where the two last may be found? . 

*,* Our distant subscribers will ay notice that we now take the 
notes of all solvent chartered Banks in the United States, at par, ex- 

those of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, and these we will 
receive at par #f remitted direct to us by citizens of those States. All 
other current notes will be taken without discrimination. Our friends 
who have been waiting to obtain suitable funds for remittance, will 
govern themselves accordingly, 








NEW AGENTS. 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥.....0.secececcueseeesceessd. H. CORE, 
Mottville, N. ¥.. 0.00: cccececccececcesseeeeee M. J. FRISBIE. 
Waterloo, N. Y.....0e0.000 «+ L. P. Knicut. 





“ Anthon’s Caesar.” “ Anthon’s Greek Grammar.”—We have here 
two additional volumes of Professor Anthon’s Series of Classical 
Works for Schools and Colleges. Of the former work itself, or of 
the Profes.or’s share in it, it were idle at this day to speak in com- 
mendation. The literary world bas teo leng regfrded Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries as a model of pure Latinity and of elegant and vigorous 
brevity in historical composition to need testimony to those points. 
On this side of the Atlantic at leest, and to some extent beyond it, 
Prof. Anthon is equally known as admirably qualified to edit and en- 
rich a version of the Classics for our own times and the higher semina- 
ries of learning uow so thickly scattcred through owr country. Butthe 
remarkable excellence of this edition must not pass unnoticed. Not 
osly does it combine elegant letter-press with substantial binding, 
but it is itfustrated with a Map of Ancient France, a Bust of Cwsar, 
and thirteen engraved views of Battles, Eacampments, &c. described 
inthe text, making it equal to the best English editions in all ia 
which it does not surpass them. 

Prof. Antbon’s “Grammar of the Greek Language” is his latest 
production, and is every way worthy of the series to which it be- 
logs. It is very full in its directions to learners without being dif- 
fyse—extunding bat to 284 paxes. Simplicity amd brevity are stu- 
died throughout; and the work cannot fail to prove of unequaled 
value and service to learners of the Greek language, throughout the 
whole course ef their study. (Harper & Brothers.) 


“ Notes and Illustrations of the Parables of the New Testament; By 
Tiomas Whittemore.”—T his is a Revised Edition of a work which 
has already attained celebrity and favor in the denomination to which 
the author is attached. Mr. Whittemore is a distinguished Univer- 
salist clergyman, and for some years past more widely known as Ed- 
itor of ‘The Trumpet,’ the leading periodical devoted to the defeace 
of that faith. Of course, while his work affords a general illustra- 
tion of the Parables, it aimsaiso to show that there is nothing ia their 
scope and bearing which militates against the doctriue he advocates, 
but much intended to favor it. As, however, his elucidations of the 
Sacred Text are drawn from ali the critics and commentators who 
have made the Gospels their study, whether favorable or adverse to 
the author’s own views, the work will be found highly conducive to 
amore perfect understanding of the Parables, and interesting in its 
illustrations of Oriental customs and manners in the time of Christ. 
(Il vol. 12mo. pp. 380. Boston: T. Whittemore, 40 Cornhill. New- 
York: P. Price, 130 Fulton-st.) 











“St. Jonathan: The Lay of a Scald.”—Two cantos of this odd, 
rambling, nouseusico-poetical effusion have appeared, displaying 
some gv0J puints, a reasonable allowance of humor for this water- 
gruel age, and a great facility of concocting unimaginable rhymes. 
The author appears to have very little to do; and if there are any 
readers similarly situated, they may kill an hour without effert in 
looking over his extravazanza. (Wiley & Putnam, 16t Broadway.) 


Mr. Lewer has reprinted the last of the latest British Quarterlies — 
the Radical ‘ London and Westminster Review.’ It hus an amusing 
article on ‘ The Poets of the Melbourne Ministry ;’ the ‘ tuneful Nine’ 
who inhabit Parnassus or the groves adjacent being paralleled in 
number by their followers who now ‘ most do congregate’ in Down- 
ing-sireet. This writing a cok is indeed a perilous adventure, and 
the great reviewers have vo more compassion than Job. But writing 
«book and holding or having held a political station form a coinci- 
dence of dangerous exposure to which the Scy}Ha and Charybdis of 
the ancients were a trifle. There are other good things in this Quar- 
terly—a review of Hood’s Works ameng the number. 


Blackwood’s Magazine aud Bentley's Miscellany for Junz have heen 
reprinted by Mr. Lewer, and were actually issued by him on the 27th 
day of the month of their original appearance in England! Such is 
the triumph of energy and steam. Blackwood contains a few very 
long and able political and literary articles, as usual; Bentley is full 
of Jight, sketchy, amusing papers, suited to the taste of the times. 
Oliver Twist, however, ‘s the most creditable thing which ‘ Boz’ has 
ever yet done, and we can heartily recommend it to those who have 
het yet dipped in‘o it as not only a tale of deep interest but of strong 
moral and humanizing influences. The two chapters in this num- 
ber do credit to the head and heart of the modern Smollett. 

UF We may as well state here that the broadly humorous sketch 
another page entitled ‘ The Widow Cured,’ is taken from the cur- 
aa. of Bentley, though wrongly credited to another peri- 
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FURTHER FROM THE PULASKL—MORE SAVED, 

We copy from the Baltimore Patriot, particulars furnish- 
ed by Francis P. Heath and Mr. Cooper, passengers who 
have arrived in Baltimore. 

The steamer Pulaski left Charleston at 6 o’clock in the 
mo: , and at 11 o’clock at night the starboard boiler ex- 
ploded, blowing off the wheel house and all the portion of 
the deck above the boiler, shattering the starboard side amid 
ship—the head of the boiler was forced out and rent on the 
top. From the larboard boiler having been uninjured, the 
starboard side was kept partially out of water—on rolling 
in a heavy'sea she took in large quantities of water from 
the shatter side, and settled rapidly in the water. The set- 
tling continuing, the ladies were transferred to the promen- 
ade deck, above their cabin. The water soon reached the 
promenade deck, and the boat broke in two parts, with a 
tremendous crash; upon this separation happening, the 
parts arose and floated for a few moments, but the stern 
part soon settled again, and a second separation took place, 
the promenade deck parting from the hull. 'The deck part 
canting over, precipitated the ladies und children, who had 
taken ~ upon it, into the ocean. This part of the boat 
then p into several pieces, and many persons regained 
a positions upon the floating fragments. e bow portion 
of the boat, together with the mast, which continued stand- 
ing, floated, apparently 10 to 15 feet out of waterr The 
engine, boilers, and probably a portion of centre of the boat 
sunk, when the boat first p: All this occurred within 
45 minutes after the explosion of the boiler. 

The two small boats lc ft the steamer within ten minutes 
after the explosion, and before the passengers had any de- 
termined idea of effecting their escape, otherwise both 
would have been sunk by the number that would have 
crowded into them. ‘The boats remained about the wreck 
nearly four hours, and during that time picked up as man 
as could safely be carried. ‘The sea was running | hig 
at the time, with a fresh 8 knot breeze from the 8. E. 


When the boats left the wreck, the ocean was strewed 
with fragments of the steamer, and the excruciating wail- 
ings of the dying and those ealling for aid was heard from 
every direction. At this time a very large proportion of the 
passengers must have been living—for as they had very 
_ ly retired to rest, it is not probable that many were 

illed by the explosion. 

The two boats left the wreck about 3 o’clock, A. M.— 
made.land at 12, and reach the beach at3 P.M. Mr. Hib- 
bard then stopped until the boat with Mr, Cooper came up, 
when he stated that his crew being ted, were resol- 
ved to land. Mr. C. protested against this step as being 
fraught with iminent danger, pe ee the propriety of 
keeping down the coast in the hope of finding some inlet, 
or meeting with relief. Mr. C. an overruled, the at 
tempt was made to land through the breakers, which were 
setting with great violence as far as the eye could reach.— 
Mr. Hibbard proposed to lead the way that they might 
aid in saving the Jadies and children, should they Polish the 
shore in safety. In making the attempt to land, he lost five 
of his number; the other boat then continued to lay off 
until near sun-set, the persons in her refusing to row an 
further, and insisting on landing, the attempt was made 
about sun-set; the third breaker or billow turned the boat 
completely bettom upwards. Notwithstanding this disaster, 
the whole party reached the shore in safety. 


Among the number saved in the small boats are two of 
the crew, who state themselves to have been near the boil- 
er about the time the of explosion, and observed that the 
steam gauge varied between 26 and 29. One of these men 
noticed the engineer touching the water gauge cock, and 
instead of the usual sound attending the escape of water, 
that shrill whistling was heard, which is produced by a high 
pressure of steam, and amore 7 want of an adequate 
supply of water in the boiler. e explosion is represen- 
ted to have followed this discovery in afew seconds. 

The presumption from these circumstances is, that the 
second engineer, who was on duty at the time, in blowing 
off water had neglected to close the escape; and perceiving 
the state of the boiler, had turned on a full supply of water 
from the feed pipe. 

Major Heath, and twenty-one others, were recued from 
a portion of the wreck of the Pulaski, after having been 
upon it four days and four nights, without food er water. 

eir sufferings became so. intense as to produce a propo- 
sition to sacrifice one of the party by lot. for the sustenance 
and support of the rest; but was abandoned to Mr. Heath’s 
firm and determined opposition. 

Major H. thinks the ladies cabin went down in a mass, 
carrying down abont fifty ladies, most of whom he supposes 
had not risen from their berths. 

The surviving passengers, Major H. represents, are 
unanimous in charging the Chief Engineer with having 
caused the dreadful ane He is reported to have de- 
clared previous to leaving Savannah, that it should be the 
shortest trip ever made between that port and Norfolk.— 
There were four parts of the wreck to which passengers 
clung ; two of them it is supposed went down, from the 
other two een po were thrown overboard, having died 
with fatigue excitement. 
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ITEMS OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
By the Great Western. 
Queen-Mad.—It is stated that two Americars, now in 
London, have offered two hundred guineas ($1000) each, for 
seats in Westminster Abbey, on coronation day, and have 
been unable to procure them! !! 


Mr. Bulwer an Abolitionist.—Mr. Bulwer, the author, 
has made a vehement s in Parliament in favor of im- 
mediate emancipation of the West India slaves. He appears 
to be a thorough-going abolitionist, without, towever, any of 
the bitterness of that sect,, Has it ever entered the minds 
of these men that they have some millions of Asiatic slaves 
of a brown hue in the Indian Ocean, who call aloud for Brit- 
ish philanthropy ? 

Earl Grey has also declared for the immediate emancipa- 
tion of the negroes; 


The great steam ship British Queen, when launched and 
floating before the London wharves, is described as a 
colossus when her dimensions were compared even with the 
largest of the forest of square-rigged vessels that are con- 
stantly seen crowding the Thames. 


The London Examiner has the following remarks in refer- 
ence to steam intercourse between Europe and America : 

The Americans conclude that by these voyages the mighty 
Atlantic has been reduced to the dimensions of a great Lake ; 
the New World is placed side by side with the Old, to profit 
by her experience, to share in her sympathies, to participate 
in her recollections, and to acquire her cultivated taste and 
refined feelings, without the drawback of institutions the 
acy of ages of oppressive barbarism. We, too, it is justly 
remarked, will be gainers toan equelextent. We will heave, 
as it were, recovered all the territory we once lost in America, 
peopled with a race indentified in language, in religion, in 
habits, in pursuits, and move than all, in blood with ourselves. 
The United States will seem to us only an extension of Great 
Britain—an interesting, but still homely region for the future 
exploration of Summer tourists. A common languege re- 
quires only facility of intercourse to beget common feelings, 
sympathies and attachments. 

Extraordinary Spced,—T he iron steamboat the Rainbow, 
recently built by Mr. John Laird, of Woodside, is stated in 
the London papers to have steamed 22 miles in one hour and 
eleven minutes—a greater speed than was ever heard of be- 
fore in Europe. 

An aged Couple.—There are now living in the parish of 
Ruislip, Middlesex, a man and his wife, by the name of Dal- 
lemore, whose united ages amount to 204 years. The man’s 
age is 103 years, and his wife’s 101 years. 

Madame Vestris and Charles Matthews go out to New 
York by the Great Western on the 21st July. 

Considerable emigration is taking place this year from the 
Scottish Highlands to the New Australian colonies. 

There will be two grand musical performances at West- 
minster Abbey afier the Coronation, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to purposes of charity. 

The criminal code of Jamaica has been’ so modified that 
the number of capital offences has been reduced from sixty- 
fuur to four. 

It is confidently stated at Paris, that the French ministry 
after having expesded so much blood und treasure in taking 
Constantia, are about to cede that city to Almet Bey. 

The Portugese government was making efforts tu send a 
large military force to Algarve, to crush the Migwelite chief 
Remechido, who has been so long allowed to his ground 
in that province. 

The King of Sweden has authorized Norwegian vessels to 
carry their own flag, but they most do it at the risk «f cap- 
ture by the Barbary powers, by whom this flag is not recog- 
nized. 

Egypt.—A curious insect hus been found in the pyramids, 
which 18 said to resembic the common English bug. Allthe 
savans of Egypt are in ecstacies, and the authorities heve 
offered the use of One of the palaces for the discussion of its 
properties. 

A letter from Athens of the 10th ultimo states, ‘that the 
Greek Government have been obliged to enter into a sdrt of 
compromise with the insurgents of Hydra, and that the King’s 
authority had been re-established in the island. 

Lord Howard de Walden arrived on the 30th of May, as 
a passenger by the Iberiat, having sucereded in concluding 
an additional treaty with Portugal relative to the slave trade. 
By this treaty, we understand, an unrestricted right of search 
hns been granted, with very severe conditions, however, in 
case of the unnecessary detention of Portugese vessels, 

The Cassel Gazette contains the following statistical ar- 
ticle on Luxembourg ond Limbourg, which in the present state 
of affairs, is not without interest;—The Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg extends over a superficies of 126,000 German miles, 
pay 312,000 inhabitants. According to the articles, 
Holland is to have 46,000 square miles, with 158,000 inhabi- 
tants. Limbourg contains a6 000 square miles, with 383,000 
inhabitants, of which 36,000 miles and 156,000 inhabisames 
are to belong to Holland, and 50,000 miles, with 227,000 in- 
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habitants, to Belgium. Nearly the whole of Luxembourg 
and Limbourg are imbedded, as it were, in Belgium, and 
hence arises the difficulty of making the partition. 


Pants.—The trial of Hubert, Steuble, and others, chargec 
with a conspiracy agatnst the King, was terminated on Fri- 
day. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty against hve, 
with extenuating circumstances in favor of four, and acquit- 
ted the three others: Hubert, declared guilty of having 
formed a-plot for the overthrow of the government, was sen- 
tenced to ion for life; Mademoivelle Grouvelle, 
Steuble, and Annat, his accomplices, to five years imprison- 
’ ment; and Giraud to thrée years of the same penalty. The 
verdict of the jury excited the most violent uproar among the 
prisoners, the bar, and the whole auditory. Hubert, draw- 
ing a knife, attempted: to’ stab himself, but was prevented, 
and disarmed by the two municipal! guards seated by his sides. 


Russ1a.—The Journal of Odesa, says: ‘ A squadron of 
four ships of war of 84 guns, three frigates of 60 guns, two 
brigs, and two armed steamers, are taking on board in our 

xt.a corps of picked men for Sebastapol, to go thence 
nto Asia. This squadron is afterwards to be reinforced by 
three vessels of the line, two frigates and four brigs, and placed 
under the command of Vice Admiral Oumanets ; it will then 
go towards the Dardanelles, to watch the movements of the 

reneh, English and Surkish fleets. The regiments of Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sea, have been placed on the fvoting of 
pe pee cavalry, incorporated in the army of the Black Sea 


sent upon the frontier of Kars, forming at Anapa a 


camp of observation of 22,000 men, which will be indepen- 
dent of the army of the Black Sea and of the Caucasus. 


Letters from Constantinople of the 9th ult. state that the 
Circassians had captured the Russian fort of Shapseen, 
which they plundered and subsequently evacuated. The Cir- 
cassians were fully aware of the preparations ‘making at 
Odessa and Sebastapol, and were fully determined to give the 
invaders @ warm recertion. 


Several cases of plague had of late occurred in the Turk- 
ish capital, and both Christians and Jews had been made to 
contribute largely to enable the Sultan to establish quaran- 
tines throughout the empire. 

The Smyrna Journal of the 5th ult. does not consider the 
insurrection of the Druses in Syria as completely at an end. 
The insurgents of Haouran were still under arms, and a re- 
inforcement of between 8,000 and 10,000 men, with an im- 
mense quantity of warlike stories and provisions, had been 
forwarded from Alexandria to Syria subsequently to the dis- 
asters of the Egyptian troops. 


Viena, May 17.—The operations for making the iron 
Railroads around the environs of Vienna are very animated. 
17,000 workmen are now employed on the North Ferdinand 
Railroad, and it is believed that in the course of next month 
they will be increased to 20,000. The directors of the iron 
Railroad from Vienna to Raab are equally zealous. Through 
there are great obstacles to be overcome, no doubt is ente 
tained that the Railroad will be wholly completed towards 
the end of the year 1840. 


Naples is about to be lighte.l_ with gas. 


Srain.—On the 22d May, the Queen of Spain reviewed 
89 battalions of the line and 7 of ligtit infantry, with a large 
bey. well mounted cavalry, which in the evening depart- 
ed for the theatre of war. 

“On the 22d, 3000 Carlists attacked Gallieja. Ayerbe de- 
featedthe band of Llarch, ia the plain of Tarragona, killing 
and wounding 150 of his men, and taking 85 prisoners.” 

A bulletin of the Captain General of New Castle, dated 
20th May, states thar Col. Don Gregurio Quiroga, had de- 
feated on the plains of Argamarilla,the united bands, amount- 
ing to 900, and 2000 horses. They fled, leaving 70 of their 
men killed or wounded on the field of battle. 

Accounts from Florence dated the 23d ult. state that on 
chet fay the Count de St. Leu, (Louis Bonaparte) was to be 

ied to young lady, aged 17 years only. The bride is des- 
cribed as the han.lsomest woman in Florence. The bridegroom 
is said to be so much paralyzed as to be unable to help him- 
self to food, © 

There are in London and its immediate environs the al- 
most incredible number of 667 licensed victuallers’ houses, 
having only ten different names or signs. They are as fol- 
lows, viz: Queen’s Head, 16 houses; the George, 52; Coach 
and Horses, 56; the Ship, 64; White Hart, 67 ; the Grapes, 
69; King’s Head, 70; the Crown, 71; Red Lion, 82; and 

King’s Arms 90. 


Resistance to Law in Mississippi.—It appears, says the 
Louisville Journal, that the citizens of some of the Mississippi 
counties in which suits are most numerous, are determined 
on defeating the law at all hazards. In Lauderdale county, 
the night preceding the time for the opening of the Spring 
term of the Circuit, the Court House was burned down. The 
Judge, unwilling to be baffled, determined to hold the court 
in some other building, but the Sheriff resigned. The duties 
- Pe > Rye naeed but he too eee and the 
pipe xP ly aba home and leave the litigants 





— 





From Lower Canada.—On Satorday, fifteen individuals, 
confined for high “treason, were discharged from prison, on 
account of their being under age, and consequently consider- 
ed to have been led into the rebellion unwillingly. 

Louis L’Hussier, who bas been confined in gaol as one of 
the murderers of Lieut. Weir, made his escape on Friday 
last. 

We understand that Mr. L. H. Lafontaine, against whom 
a warrant for high treasen was issued last winter, has re- 
turned to town, _ [Moni real Herald. 

The Gazette, by authority, contains a Commission from 
the Governor General, appointing Charles Buller, Esq. Chief 
Commissioner, to inquire into the present mode of disposing 
of Crown Lands in the Province of Lower Canada, and to 
collect. information respecting the operation thereof as re- 
gards the promotion of emigration from the Mother Country; 
he is also empowered to appoint assistant Commissioners, 
Instructions are likewise given to the Lieut. Governor of 
Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Priuce Ed- 
ward’s Island and Newfoundland, to aflix the G-eat Seal of 
their respective. Provinces to a similar Commissioz, issuing 
from the Governor General, and aythorizing the Commission- 
er to make like inquiries. in those Provinces. The Commis- 
ion is directed to report with all convenient haste, such in- 
formation as it may obtain, touching the matters confiled to 
it, and to suggest such alterations or modifications in the 
Laws and-Regulations now in force as may seem best adapt- 
ed to promote the ebject in view. 

Yesterday being the anniversary of Her Majesty’s acces- 
sion to the Throne, was observed in the Garrison and by the 
Ships of War with the usual honors. The Royal Standard 
was hoisted on the Citadel at sunrise and continued flying 
during.the day. The Malabar, into which the Admiral had 
shifted his flag, and the Pique and Inconstant Frigates were 
dressed in their colors, making a beautiful appearance, and 
at noon, Royal salutes were fired from the Citadel and from 
the Squadron. 

H. M. S. Vestal, 26 guns, be}ng the thirteenth ship of war 
at Quebec this year, has arrived in port from Jamaica via 


Halifax. 


Canava.—The Roche ster Daily Democrat publishes an 
amusing correspondence from Toronto, annoucning nothing 
less than the recall of Lord Durhem, which unexpected 
event, it is added, isa consequence of the remonstrances of 
the Earl ef Selkirk, to whose family a grant of the present 
Canadian provinces, with a considerable portion of what is 
at present the United States, had been made a great many 
years since by the British Government, accompanied by the 
privilege of themselves being perpetnal governors. 

In this community, we trust, it is scarcely necessary to put 
this all down as sheer nonsense. The Cana.lian provinces 
are a conquest of the British Crown, effected sulsequent to 
the period when these sweeping grants were made to its fa- 
vorites. It is true, some years since Lord Selkirk made a 
Quixotic attempt to form a colony in Lower Canada, from 
amongst his Highland tenants, and obtained a grant of land 
from the Government for that purpose; but this land was in 
the northern part of the Lower Province, and accompanied 
by no privilege as to the government of the whole. In his 
subsequent operations he came into serious collision with the 
Hudson Bay Company’s servants, eventua'ly entered into an 
amicable arrangement with them, and gave up his projected 
colony asa hopeless attempt. Some remains of it, however, 
we believe still exist under the guidance of Moravian Mis- 
sionaries. : 

It is probable that the whole story has its origin in the 
grants made by the British Government to the Sterling family 
but these have solely relation to Nova Scotia and have noth- 
ing to do with either of the Canadas. 

Different versions are now given of the affair between some 
British Lancers anda party of Insurgents at Short Hills, in 
Niagara District. We are satisfied that it is a trifling mat- 
ter altogether, and if the insurgents have been compelled to 
seek refuge in the swamps in that vicinity, they are indeed 
objects of pity, for it is not a spot fit for human beings to live 
in. 

We shall not notice in future more of these ridiculous ac- 
counts, manufactured on the frontier. We should not do it 
now, were it not that if they goto Europe uncontradicted, 
re create erroneous impressions amongst the uninformed 
there. 











From Mextco.—We learn from New Orleans Bulletin, 
that at the time of the dsparture of the Natchez Sloop of 
war, a conducta was daily expected at Tampico from Mexico 
with six hundred thousand dollars in specie, All of it is des- 
tined for the United States: $200,000 for New Orleans; 
and $400,000 for northern cities. The U. S. frigate Cunstel- 
lation, Commodore Dallas, was waiting at Tampico with 
the purpose of taking the precious cargo on board and trans- 
porting it across the Gulf. Our men of war now furnish the 
only means of communication with the Mexican coast. 
A formidable army it is said was rapidly assembling, and 
organizing in Mexico for an invasion of Texas at the time the 
French fleet a before Vera Cruz. The blockade of 





course directed the military force to another quarter, and 


H broke up the expedition. 








CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


Departure of the Great Western:—This splendid vente) 
left the dock near Catharine-st. Ferry at 4 o’clock P. M. a. 
Monday last. The curiosity and enthusiasm excited by the 
event was quite as great as was manifested upon a similar. 
occasion about six weeks ogo; and as the hour approached 
which had been fixed upon for her departure, the Battery, 
Castle Gar.len, and wharves, were crowded with people.— 
She made her appearance at the expected time, and afier 
passing the Battery and making a graceful sweep up the 
North River, turned her head seaward and dashed down the 
Bay in gallant style, under a salute of guns frum the shore, 
In less than an hour she had passed the Narrows, and fho- 
thing of her was visible from the city but a dense volume of 
smoke which hung like a cloud over the land she had Jeft be 
hind and marked her way to the pathless ocean, A fleet of 
steamboats accompanied her to the Narrows, the decks of 
which were crowded with spevtators from this and the neigh- 
boring cities. Although this esccrt was composed of some 
of our swiftest boats, such was the speed of the Great West. 
ern in passing down the Bay, that many of them found some 
difficulty in keeping pace with her. 

One of the United States officers who made the last pas 
sage with Capt. Hosken, states as his deliberate opinion, 
that the Great Western is in every kind of weather the safest 
vessel in which a man can encounter the. perils of the ocean, 
She takes out on her present trip 91 passengers and 100 tons 
of merchandize, together with several cart-loads of letters ™ 
and newspapers, upon which is charged a postage, which 
must amount to at least two or three thousand dollars, ‘ 

The Sirius did not sail un the 23d, as previously announced, ’ 
but leaves this afternoon at 4 o’clock. She will take out the 
late news from Washington; and as the decision of Congress 
upon the Sub-Treasury Question is looked for with much anx, _ 
iety in England, itis fortunate that her day of sailing was 
postponed. 

Supreme Court.—The Judges have announced that from 
and after the June term of this Court, no contested causes 
will be tried until the second Monday in September, unless 
with the consent of both parties in the suit. 

Health of the City.—At no period, perhaps, since its 
foundation, has the City of New-York been more healthy 
than at present. The Inspector reports but 94 deaths for 
the week ending June 23—a less number than has. occurred 
in the same length of time for the last 9 years. 

As several Western papers aided in circulating a false re- 
port that the Yellow Fever prevuiled here, and have not since 
contradicted it, we trust they will do us the justice to notice 
the fact above stated. We are free from epidemics of all 
descriptions, and likely to remain so until November next— 
a month which ushers in a political fever scarcely less to be 
dreacted than ‘ Yellow Jack" himself. 7 


Altered Bank Notes.—City Bank bills of the denomination 
of one dollar, altered to ¢en, are quite abundant. They are 
neatly executed, and well calculated to deccive. A figure 
ten is pasted over the one, and as the thickness of the paper 
is thereby increased, the fraud may be discovered by holding 
the altered note before a strong light. 

Melancholy Aecident.—Three young ladies, the daughters 
of Mr. Ezekiel Cozzens, brother of Mr. W. B. Cozzens of 
this city, were drowned at West Point, while bathing inthe. 
River, on Friday last. The two youngest, between 12 and 
14 years of age, having ventured out too far, were swept — 
away by the current, and the eldest, in endeavoring to save 
her sisters, also perished. 

Dry Dock Bank.—The injunction upon this institution 
having been removed by the Chancellor, it is again in oper 
tion, and the stock i¢ already above par. All claims against ~ 
the bank have been liquidated and it resumes business undet — 
very favorable auspices. as 

Dogs.—The city authorities have declared war against Vl. 
dogs found running at large without a muzzle on. In New: 
ark two persons have already been bitten, and the Mayor of 
that city is out upon the whole canine race in a most sangti- 
nary proclamation. pa” 

Attempt to rob a Bank.—The Chemical Bank was entet, oy 
ed by robbers on Wednesday night last, who took of all the 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





hard currency they could lay their herds on. The amount | 
of deposites removed, fal! but little short of the sum abstract- 
ed from our own treasury about a month ago, vist 100 cents, 
iltold. The instruments with which the scoundrels effected 
anentraace were left behind, and are valued at more than 
thegopper purloined. A bank is about the last place to look 
for miat-drops now-a-days. » 

Fires.—On Saturday night last a fire broke out in a two 
story frame building at No. 67 Water street, which with se- 
yeral houses in the vicinity were entirely consumed. It was 
with some difficulty that the firemen prevented the flames 
from communicating with Governeur market. Some eight 
orten buildings were destruyed*befure the progress of the 
element was arrested, by which a great number of families 
have been deprived of their homes. 

Thé engines had scarcely retired from this scene of de- 
struction when the bells again sounded an alarm. A porter 
house at the corner of Grand and Ludlow streets, was found 
to be on fire, the interior of which was entirely consumed. 

On Monday morning a frame house in Elmstreet took fire, 
the roof ‘and rear of which with a stable and a small house 
adjoining, was destroyed before the engines got fairly to 
work. - 

Hoboken.—The ‘ City improvements’ have been abandon- 
ed for the present at this delightful retreat, and the propri- 
etors of the pleasure grounds have laid out new walks and 
made several dther improvements, for the benefit of those 
who may feel inclined to exchange the crowded streets for 
beautiful groves and pure air. ® 

Bennett's new Boiler.—A Buffalo paper states that this 
boiler was invented by Oliver Evans of Philadelphia some 
years ago, and a description of it may be found in the Young 
Steam Engineer’s Guide. The invention may be original 
with Mr. Bennett, nevertheless, and at any rate he is en- 
titled to the credit ef having first applied it successfully. 

New Ferry.—A new ferry is about to be established on 
the East River between the foot of Houston Street and Wil- 
liamsburgh. * 

Anoteer Death in Prison.—Peter Beaumont died in his 
cell on Sunday morning last, as it is supposed during a fit of 
delirium tremens. This is the fourth case since the opening 
of the new prison about three wecks ago. ’ 


Caught at last.—A well dressed gentlemanly looking 
scoundrel by the name of Benjamin Simonson who has, for 
some time past, been in the habit of amusing himself by forg- 
ing checks and passing them off as genuine, was arrested on 
Monday last, and made a ‘special deposite’ of in the new 
prison. His last ‘experiment’ was an attempt to palm off a 
forged check for $25 upon a grocer in South street. 9 


Bridewell.—Contrary to the wishes of almost every citi- 
zen in this community, a proposition has been introduced in- 
to the Common Council to refit the old Bridewell as a Debt- 
or’s prison, This dilapidated building is a perfect nuisance 
and a disgrace to the city’; if the members of the Council 
consult the wishes of their constituents this rickety concern 
will not be permitted to disfigure the Park a month longer. 


American Museum.—The Ourang Outang recently im- 
ported from Borneo is now exhibiting at the Museum corner 
of Broadway and Ann street. He is as docile and obedient 
to the will of his master as a politician in expectation of a 
fat office. i 


Suicide—On Sunday last as some boys were passing 
Burnam’s on the North River in a boat, they heard the re- 
port of a pistol, and on landing discovered the lifeless body 
ofa German by the name of F. A. Hing. A pistol wes found 
by his side with which he had shot himself through the heart, 

Sudden Death.—Mr. Samuel Corp, a respectable mere 


chant, fell dead in a fit of apoplexy while passing through 
Maiden lane on Monday last. 


Fire at Lancaster, Pa.—A very distressing fire broke out 
on Wednesday night last, at about LJ o'clock, in a double 
frame building, situated in Walnut, between Prince and 
North streets, Lancaster, Pa,, and, shocking to relate, two 
boys, the one about 12, the other 10 years of age, perished 
in the flames. They were the sons of Mr. Jolin Landis, 


blacksmith, uf that place. It is believed they were smothered 
to death by ihe amake, before the five reached them. 





~~ Great Flood, and Loss of Life, at Hollydaysburgh, Penn 
sylvania.—The waters of the Juniata; (om the 19th,) were | 
so swollen by rains, the arches of the’ viaduct at Hol:ydays- 
burgh were soon found insufficient to allow the paseas e of the 
flood, and the whole of Gaysport was soon under water, the 
turnpike presenting a continued sheet of water, with the rail- 
road for its bank, for balf a mile. 

The water cuntinued to rise until it was four or five fect 
deep in the lewer stories, and the inhaLitants were compelled 
to seek safety up stairs. Mr. Barrack, wife, and two chil- 
dren and a servant girl, 1. ft their house and attempted to es- 
cape. Mrs. B. and the children were drowned, and Mr. B. 
and the girl narrowly escépéd, being rescued, the former by 
Patrick Smith and another, and the latter by J. C. Bates, at 
the imminent hazard of their own lives. Mr, Joseph Kemp, 
of the Pilot Line, also narrowly escaped drowning. Other 
lives are said to have been lost, but no bodies have been ref 
covered since thuse of Mrs. Barrack and the two children. 

Gaysport, and the bottomfrom thence to Frankstown, pre- 
sent a scene of «estruction pitiable to look upon. 

Several canal boats are lying in the woods; at the dry-dock 
two houses are swept away, the families barelyescaping with 
their lives. The feeder to the canal! is also swept off; in 
short, a few hours bas destroyed what will také the labor of 
hundreds of hands many days to restore. - ‘ 

About 33 miles of the cara! from Holl ydaysburg is ren 
dered useless or wholly destroyed. The tow path in many 
places is swept away, and the canal completely filled up. A 
number of bvats with their cargoes were destroyed or greatly 
injured. In some places they were crushed, and in others 
driven from the canal and lodged in the fields. A large por- 
of the town was inundated and a number uf buildings swept 


way. 

In Frankstown, about three miles east of Hollydaysburg, 
the water rose to the second stories of the houses, causing 
great damage to the stories, &c. The expense of repair- 
ing the public works is estimated at four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The Railroad is washed away in some places entirely down 
to the original soil, the stone blocks hanging to the rail ; “in 
other places the earth and stone are washed from around the 
blocks. There are branches in the-canal between this and 
Franklin, and it will take some wecks to place it order for 
business again. The turnpike bridges are carried away, and 
from.all parts of the county on the of the Juniata 
we hear of sawmills swept off, crops destroyed, fences car- 
tied away, and gardens demolished. P 





The Pulaski.—Several persons died on one of the pieces 
of the wreck the da ‘ore they were fallen in with; 
among them the Rev. Mr. Woart of the Episcopal Church, 
and lady.: ‘To sueh extremities had the sufferers been re- 
duced, that the day of their deliverance had been fixed on 
as the fatal day to select by lot a victim to appease the crav 
ings of hunger. 


West India Emancipation.—The bill for the entire abo- 
lition of slavery and the apprenticeship system in Barbadoes 
on the Ist of August next, passed both Houses of the legis- 
lature of that Island on the 16th of May, and received the 
Governor’s signature the same day. The Barbadoes Mer- 
cury also informs that a bill for the same purpose passed the 
legislature of St. Vincent on the 11th of May. The Antigua 
Weekly Regisier of May 22, says, ‘ Tobago will soon give 
in, and it may be expected that on the Ist of August, there 
will be only Demarara, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Dominica 
remaining. At all events, there will be so many colonies 
under a perfectly free system, that one must expect new 
principles of government, and measures ef which no present 
idea can be formed for the future welfare of this part of the 
world generally.’ 

From Jamaica, files of papers have been reecived to June 
6. The legislature had ‘ been convened, to take into con- 
sideration the state of the Island, under the laws of appren- 
ticeship for the laboring population. The Governor in his 
address to the Assembly, recommends the early and equal 
abolition of apprentices of all classes, in the confidence that 








the apprentices will be found worthy of freedom, and that it 
will act as a double blessing by securing also the future in- 
terests of the planters. He distinctly informed the Assembly 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers would not entertain any ques- 
tion of further compensation. —The Jamaica Despatch, which 
has been the strongest advocate of the party opposed to abo- 
lition, says, that ‘ the legislature is prepared to grant entire 
and unqualified emancipation ;’ and that ‘ e and tran- 
quillity reign triumphant’ in the Island. Our next informa- 
tion will probably be, of the passage of the act of emancipa- 
tion. [Worcester Palladium. 


Tave Covrace.—It was told to the father of Philip of 
Macedon, that Phocas had laid a plan to murder him. ‘I 
can well believe it,’ hesaid, ‘for I know he is a coward; and 
therefore there can be no doubt that murder would sit easily 
upon his heart.’ In contradistinction to this traism was the 
remark made by the Duke of Marlborough, when informed 
that an officer whom he had broken for misconduct, sought 
an rtunity to take his life, ‘1 am in no apprehension,’ 
etd che duke, ‘ because I know him to be a menof courage. 









THEATRES. 

PaRK.—The present theatrical season is drawing to a close, 
and in the course of a few weeks the performances will be sus- 
pended for several dys, to afford an opportunity to refit the 
house. Madame Caredori coutinues to draw very fair audien- 
cee; but in consequence of the warm weather, many are de- 
terred from entountering the suffocating atmosphere of a thea- 
tre, and prefer a stroll to Niblo’s and Vauxhall, or a loange in 
the ice-cream gardens. The ‘ Elixir of Love’ proves to be one 
of the most popular operas that has yet been produced, and we 
are happy to perceive that Madame Caradori has selected it for 
her benefit en Monday evening next. Charlotte Cushman ap. 
peared as‘ Melnotte,’ in the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ on Thursday eve- 
ning, but we were prevented from attending. She is about as 
well qualified to sustain th» part as either Murdock or Frede- 
ricks, and we do not deubt that she made a successful hit. 
Charles Matthews and Madame Vestris are expected out in 
August, and will open the ensuing campaign at this establish- 
ment. 

NATIONAL.—The cattle which are nightly introduced upon 
the stage at this theatre appear to please the children, but have 
no attractions for us. We shall resume our seat when their 
places shall have been filled with bipeds. 

N1BLo's GARDEN.—The entertainments at this delightful re- 
treat are ‘all the go’ at present, and the extraordinary perform- 
ances of the Ravels continue to fill the house to overflowing, 
A new pantomime, entitled the ‘Invisible Harlequin,’ has been 
brought out, which every one should see. The way that men 
are cut to pieces and put together again is no less amusing than 
incomprelensible. The Vaudevilles and musical entertain- 
mendts appear to be as popularas when first introduced. * 


Whig Almanac.—Th2 Third Edition of the Whig Almanac is just 
published, containing full returns of all elections from 1836 up to this 
date, including the New-York, New-Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Virginia and Mississippi Elections of 1838. For sale at 127 
Nassau-st. Price, 121-2 cis. single, $1 per dozen, $7 per hundred. 








PARK THEATRE. 

MONDAY EVENING—Benefit of Madame CARADORI ALLAN 
—Wiil be presented OUR MARY ANNE; after which, the ELIXIR 
OF LOVE; to be followed by the Polacca from St. Penitani; and 
conclede with the BENGAL TIGER. 

TUESDAY—Beuefit of the TREASURER—The LADY OF LY- 
ONS: Pauline, Miss TREE, who has kindly volunteered her services 
—aud other entertainments, 

WEDNESDAY—Last night of the Season—Will be presented a 
variety of entertainments. 

iF Admission —Box, $1 09; Pit, 50 cts.; Gallery, 37}. Doors open 
at 7; curtain rises at 7}. 








FMarcied, 

On Thursday, by Rev. Christopher Hunt, Wm. H. Richards to 
Eve Anna Jane, daughter of Dr. John Neilson, all of this city. 

Also, by Rev. Dr. Knox, J. 8. Carpenter to Catharine, daughter of 
Dr. John Neilson, all of this city. 

Ge Seupdeg, * sees 4 paggh sr to Matilda A. Gieen. 

n Sunday, at Yorkville, ev. Mr. Curran, lawrence J. N. 
of Dublin, te Jane Sullivan, af Cork. terete ae 

Also, by Rev. . Hatfield, Edea to Rebecca, d 
ter of Wm: Price, Esq. yon 

On Monday, by Rey. Dr. Hawks, Charles Rackett to Ann D. Bald- 
win, all of this city. 

Also, by Eider Isaac N. Walter, William Rowland to Jane Wileey. 

Also, by Rev. Jolin Power, Laurence Finn, Esq. to Georgiana ha- 
hony, both of london. 

A:so, at Williamsburg, by Rev. Mr. Davis, Timothy Dobson to Ele- 
anor E. Wright. 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Wainright, Wm. Gregg, M.D. of Phila- 
delphia, to Mary E. Westervelt. 

‘ Also, by Eider Isaac N. Walter, Richard W. Brown to Eliza Ann 
yres. 

Also, at Goshen, Orange Co. by Rev. Mr. Sherwood, Leonard Nic- 
ol), of New Windsor, to Arieta Denton. 

Ou Weduesday, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Wm. Parmelee, Esq. of Alba - 
ny, to Margaretta P. Wright, of Baltimore. 

Also, by Rov. Dr. Taylor, A. Gordon Hammersley to Sarah Jones, 
daughter of John Mason, Esq. 

At Buffalo, on the 20th inst. by Rev. Mr. Hopkins, David Souter, of 
Sandusky City, to Robertiua, daughter of the late Thomas Hickley, 
Esq, of Toronto, U. C, —_ 

- Died, 


Oa Thursday, Mrs. Julia Devoy, aged 68 years. 
Also, James Pheban, aged 42. 

Also, James Reed, a native of Scotland, aged 30. 

On een hag Joyce, Foes g 

On Saturday, Edward N. el, aged 38. 

Also, Marianna, wife of F. J. Bearns, aged 22. 

On Sunday, Charles Gillard, aged 87. 

On Monday, Isabella, wife of Robert Buloid, aged 51. 

Also, Samuel Corp, aged 76. 

Also, John Davis;aged 48. 

Also, Richard Taylor, aged 42. 

Also, at Albany, Helen, wife of Gerrit Y. a 

On Tessdey, ancy Keenan, late of Belfast, , aged 31. 
Also, Mrs. —- t cm aged 46. 

Also, at Newark, N. J., isaiah Reficath, aged wu. 

On Wednesday, Tanfaca Harsen, aged 

Also, Peter Irving, Esq, 66. 


aged 
Also, Aun Eliza, wife of Schuyler Liv’ 33. 
At Peoria, maaete, on the 9th inst. Hei sated late of 











is city, 
wt Kinderhook N. Y.on the 19th iost. Miss Janz Van BuRen, sister 
of the President of the U. States, aged 59. 
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From the Bosten Recorder. 


THE ENFRANCHISED, 


Among the colored emigrants who returned to Africa, under the 
patronage of the ‘ Maryland State Colonization Society,’ in the spring 
of 1837, was a man named Demba, old and blind, but a Christian. 


@Old man—old man, with crisped hair, 

And brow of ebun die, 

What seek’st thou with such earnest air, 
"Neath Afric’s sultry sky ? 

I saw thee on the vessel's prow, 
Long ere it neared the laad, 

And read wild wishes on thy brow 
To tread this burning strand. 


What tale hast thou of stormy seas, 
When whelming waves rolled high ? 
What tidings ofa distant clime, 
Old stranger? No reply! 
He felt the palm-leaves cool and fresh - 
- Sweep o'er his withered cheek, 
And then his sightless eyes he raised, 
With thoughts that none might speak. 


They gently took hie groping hand, 
And on his footsteps led . 
Toward where, in ancient times, arose 
His father’s humble shed ; 
And there the breath of spice and gum 
Rich o’er his senses stole, 
And low winds whispering through the reeds 
Made music in his soul. 


Made music!—such as still had slept 
Since boyhood’s early day, 
When, kidnapped from his mother’s arms, 
They tore the slave away. 
And still, as memory’s magic hand 
O’er the soul’s harp strings ran, 
Tepeares upon the sam g sand 
down that blind old man. 
He praised the God of Heaven and earth 


OF every chastening pain— 
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For all the sorrows of his lot 
Beyond the western n.ain; 

For there the Bible’s blessed love 
Was to his soul revealed, 

The‘diamond signet of the skies, 
Which had his pardon sealed. 


And sweet it was, the voice.to hear 
Of that enfranchised slave, 
Thus giving glory for the hope 
That lives beyond the grave; 
And sweet to think those blinded eyes 
Should their Redeemer see, 
And fiom Time's dreary midnight wake 
To bright Eternity. L. H.8. 


From Blackwood's Magazine for May. 
BRITISH EPIGRAMS. 


LORD DURHAM. 
REASONS FOR THE CHOICE OF A FOREIGN AMBASSADOR. 


I. 
How comes it Durham’s sent abroad on embassies to roam ? 
His claim is this: he makes himself unbearable at home. 


on” o 
Nature made Durham, I’ve a strong suspicion, 
With all this wormwood in his compusition ; 
Like Hodson’s bitter ale, whose destination 
Is not for home consumpt, but exportation. 
A NEW EXPERIMENT IN STATE CHEMISTRY. 
Ill. 
Of old it was the practice to appease 
With oil the motion of the stormy seas: 
To atill Sedition’s waves, our modern tribe 
Of quacks, not oil, but vinegar prescrbe. 


_ IV. 


Through Alpine rocks great Hannibal, they say, 
Melted with vinegar his tedious way. 

Durham! if there. thou wouldst, in my opinion, 
Have been a treasure to the Carthaginian : 

He needed nothing else his path to clear 

But that sour visage for his pioneer. 
























O'CONNELL. 


Come spell in three letters, my boy, if you can, 
Rogue, libeller, coward, and mendicant :—Dan, 
THE HOME SECRETARY—(RUSSELL.) 
Johnny, ’twas sure a sad quandary 
That made you our Home Secretary ; 
Where could we find (I never flatter) 
One less at home in any matter? 
REASON BY LORD JOHN FOR KEEPING MINISTERS IN POWER. 
Tories, if for your Queen you'd gain 
One prosperceus and peaceful hour, 
Your only cvurse is to maintain 
Us Whigs and Radicals in power. 


Thus every voice you're sure to win, 
And fix her throne beyond a doubt; 
For we'll be loyal if we're in, 
And you'll be loyal thuugh you're out, 
PALMERSTON. 
Full many a Ministry I’ve seen, 
For now twice twenty years; 
And still, whate’er the list has been, 
There ' Palmerston’ appears. 
I wish to know—for much I shun 
Too quickly to condemn— 
Did they all rat to Palmerston, 
Or Palmerston to them? 


aaa 
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